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T\EPARTMENT of ENGINEERING, ARTS, CADEMICAL DEGREES.—Gentlemen of HEAP BOOKS.—G. HEARL’S CATA- 
7 NUFACTURES, and ARCHITECTURE.—This De- LITERARY or SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS, MINISTERS, _ LOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Part XVIL., is just 
MAS jar the superintendence of Professors Hall, | or Others properly walified, desirous of GRADUATING, may | published, and may be had Gratis and Postaze Free at an rt 
fares. Danicll Wheatetone, Hosking, Dyce, and Ansted, | RECEIVE EFFICIENT ASSISTANCE from the Advertiser.— | of the kingdom, by application to No. 23, Russell-court, Bridges- 
foseley, B pa Mr. Cowper, Mr, Tennant, Mr. A, Moseley, | Address (pre-paid), stating qualifications, to M. D., 15, Totten- | street, Covent-garden, London. 
ond Castle, will be RE-OPENED on EUESDAY, the 17k ham-court New-road. —————— 
and Mr. , i in the College for a limi - 
af Janaay.. fonts; aid someot the Profewors and Gentlemen | (ITY of LONDON SCHOOL, Mill-street, | (eee eee oe eken ak 
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HOOL will be RE-OPENED alter the Flaxman’s Compositions from Dante, 111 Plates, 
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TTINIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
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e, Oxford.—This SC 


Persons desirous of entering their sons as pupils may obtain 
Prospectuses of the Schoo} 
+ ae rm nd 


istmas Vacation on Y, the 17th of January instant. | 4to. 
containing also particulars of the 


exhibitions attached to it, together 





Mr. W. HASELWOOD, Private Tutor and Assistant Master, 
eives a limited number of Pupils. from the School, at Forty- 
= annum. The House adjoins the playground of 


with form of application for admission, at the Secretary's Oflice, 
between the hours of ten and four. 


THOS. BREWER, Sec. 








cloth, 2. 2s, ; published at 4, 4s, 


Flaxman’s Anatomical Studies for the use of 
Artists, Plates by Landseer, folio, cloth, 1/. 4s. 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge; with 
One Thousand Plates on Wood or Steel. 43 vols. 12mo. hound, 


five Guineas per ich (with noes f the U iD) 

the University, to which (wit rmission of the Council) a - 
vere: for the Pupils’ recreation. = cloth lettered, for 61.; published at 9/. 135.6d. *s* Each Vol. 

comtsselwood aes reaues the tuition of the coils Lime os UEEN ELIZABETH'S FREE GRAMMAR | may ve had separately, price 4s. 6d.; and detailed Catalogues of 

ead in the subjects connected with their College reading, and SCHOOL, BARNET, HERTS. the contents are forwarded (pre-paid) on application. 

: I f education that have an immediate reference . COX t 2 hi val fi the Academ . : ) 

to = fivere prospects in Jife. Each Pupil has.a separate bed; piles Rie AR ap — oa Free Gramper School, Bishop Heber's Life and Corres ondence, Portrait 

and, tae number being limited, a term’s notice is required prior | Barnet. so long ably conducted by the late Rev. Wm. Marr. and Plates, | (i300 pages.) 2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, for only 

to removal... Fu:ther par cence No - optained. on appuen- Mr. C. receives a limited number of young gentlemen to be | Eighteen Shillings; published at 3/. 13s. 6d. 

; a »iwood's reside » . 20, per Gower-street. | j i ation. . 2 

tion at Mr. Hase ; oes a a Liverseege’s (Henry) Works; 37 Plates in Mez- 

9 , v. @ Classics, English and French Composition, Mathematics, | zotinto, by S. & H. Cousens, folio, elegantly half-bound mo- 
RAMMAR, COMPOS TION, ELOCUTION Arithmetic, the Use of the Globes, Book-keeping, History, Na- | rocco, gilt leaves, 2/. 12s. 6d.; ublished at H . Ae 


x 
G il of his father, Mr. B, H. 


—Mr. LEOPOLD SMART, i \ 
i is modes of tuition, gives 


fh 


’ d practically familiar wi 
SmattyNe IN SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES on reduced terms, 
: ham's Library, Uld Bond-street. Address, 55, 


Cards at, Hook 


Connaught-terrace, Hyde-park. 
ao 





LADY, many years accustomed to private ofa more advanced age. referees, Mr. & inton, 37, Picea 
iti i s ENGAGE J GOVE illy; Mr. S. Smith, 203, Regent-street; Mr. John Stevens, 6, 
Aa age nt ey pa my pe ry Clement's Inn; Mr. Austin, 187, Oxford-street; Mr. Beale, 131, 


in a Family. 


tural Philosophy, &c., 25 Guineas per annum 
Drawing, Dancing, ‘M d 
voted attention to the health, comfort, and morals of the pupils; 
the plan pursued (patient explanation), leads to the love of study, 
combining the advantages of the old and new systems. 


New Bond-street. 


usic, de! 


&c. on the usual terms. With de- 


Le 
r. Cox has accommodation for one or two parlour boarders | 15/. 





ation, she is fully competent to instruct in Music, French, 
teaches, and Dancing if required). References of the highest 
respectability will be given. Address, post paid, E. Q., Journal 





re than ordinary attention, The course of instruction com- 
—* ial branches of a liberal education, and the im- 
fort, and happiness of the young gentlemen are 


Office, Leicester. 
Saas ae P Educators. 
JHE Principal of an Establishment by the Sea,{ _ The attention of parents is respectfully called-to a school for 
at a rural and favourite Watering Place on the Sussex | Young Gentlemen, in which the views of the above. celebrated 
coast, well known for its salubrious air, is desirous of COM- | Men are with the e onal experience of the 
PLELING HIS LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS with a few | advertiser to effect a liberal and improved education. 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, whose health or studies may require | ‘The Course of Instruction includes :— = 
i German, Latin oL 


prises all the us 





tr: 


DUCATION on plans founded on the practice 
_4 of PESTALOZZI, FELLENBERG, and other celebrated 





The English, French, 


, and Greek Languages. 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, M tion, Tr 





'y, &c. 
Natural History, Experimental Philosophy, and Chemistry. 





rs 


As an artist, he was excellent in expressing character and 

ineating story."’— Atheneum, 

Britton’s Cathedrals of England, 300 Plates by 
Keux, 5 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, uncut, 

. 15s. ; published at 35/ 


Britton’s Antiquities of Great Britain, 365 Plates 


by Ag — FR Re] half-bound morocco elegant, uncut, 


Britton’s Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture, 80 


Plates, 4to. half-bound morocco elegant, 3/. 3s.; pub. at 6/. 12s. 


Britton’s English Cities, 60 Plates by Le Keux, 


and 24 Woodewts, 4to. in cloth, 2/. 4s., published at 7/. 4s. Large 
paper, proofs,in cloth, 3/. 10s. ; published at 121. 


Pugin and Le Keux’s Antiquities of Normandy, 
Plates, 4to. half-bound morocco, uncut, 3/. 3s.; published at 


Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 114 






provement, com “f 
objeets promoted by the most assiduous care. Fifty Pounds per u Plates. 8 vol half. : published 
rma ‘ 7 ° Ancient and Modern History, Geography, and Astronomy. ates, 2 vols. 4to. half-morocco, uncut, 4/. 4s.; published ut 
will be frovented be applies tion, by ‘letter, to a ih Post Oulice’ Writing, Drawing, Singing, Gymnastics, Xe. ews re 64, Gs.’ 2 vols. imperial ato. large paper, cloth, 6/. 6s. ; published 
Hautonrn. ae ean a os Whee ear Uae ee ae Es) meee ethic O BERG a og 

Fook Teen toe pS . th ugin’s Gothic Ornaments of the th an 

tin, and G » each 3 G ow 5 > . ; : 
YDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, French, German, Lajin, ond Grows Lesauages Ten Ybeaes | XVIth Centuries; viz. Ancient Timber Houses at Rouen, &c.— 
y : ; . +3 
TWICKENHAM.- The scholastic labours will be RE- | is provided, and an extensive collection of Philosophical Appa- | (iothic Furniture—Designs for Gold and Silver, and Iron and 
SUMED on the 26thinstant. The object of this Establishment | ratus, with Cabinets of Minerals and Shells, a Laboratory and Brass. 101 Plates, us. half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, 
is to give that peeceiien wale custatone fhe ee cha- parat ae h i. 4 investigations, Bath, Workshop, Gym- | 2é. 12s. 6d.; published at 4/. Ids. 6d. 

racter along with areal as well as a verbal In’ lectual instruc- | nast pparatus, &c. Xc. Dibdin’s Northern Tour 100 Plates. 2 vols. ro al 

ion. iti ily. . f Messrs. Co. 30, Low - ’ fe y' 
tion. it is conducted, as far as possible, on the plan of a family Prospectuses may be had of Messrs. Jones & a0, Lower ove. bonnd, Sf. 20.; publiched 9t.4l. the. €d. Proofs = 


la 
The Principal, Mr. Raymond de Véricour, resided two years, a’ 


t 
the same time as Professor and ona sion, in Mr. de Fellen- 


Holborn, or by addressing to S. P., Hofwy! House, Sta 
Middlesex. ~ 





berg’s Institution at Hofwyl, and he endeavours to blend a 
moral education and general culture with the classical instrac- 
tion uswally given; thus sapening 0 covefal and systematic course 
of training, physical, moral, and intellectual, according to the 
~~ views of the present: day.—Neferences of the first 
order. 





Appointment, has a VACANCY for an AR 
will have every a 
obtain a perfect 
Librarian, Guy's Hospital. 


A EDICAL EDUCATION.—A Surgeon, re- 


paper, bound, for 3/. 3s.; published at 6/. 6s. 


M. A. Nattali, 19, Southampton-street, Covent-garden. 





siding near the Borough Hospitals, and holding a Public 

V TICLED PUPIL, who 
ssistance and opportunity to enable him to 
knowledge of his profession. Inquire of the 


J 





RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 


XETER HALL.—Under the sanction of the 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
ust published (gratis), and forwarded on application to any 
distant part, at the charge of a double postage, 

PART THE FIRST OF 


OWDING’S GENERAL CATALOGUE for 


—Bruce Caste is rather more than five miles from i of Council on BKducation. 1843: comprising an extensive and very superior COL- 
London, and is about a quarter of a mile west of the high road Commnithes Ss pt ee 1943. LECTION of the BEST WORKS in Theolo . istery, and 
to Hertford. It stands in a park containing nearly twenty acres SINGING ON THE METHOD OF WILHEM, under the | Philosophy; the Arts, Sciences, and Poetry; Voyages, ‘Travels, 
of land, and the surrounding copntry is open and salubrious. | direction of MR. JOHN, HULLAH. and Biography; and the other Branches of lighter English Li- 
A description of Bruce Castle will be found in the * Beauties of RAWING. ON. THE METHOD OF DUPUIS, under the | terature. With extraordinary low prices affixed. ON SALE at 
England and Wales,’.and in Lysons’ * Environs of London.’ direction of MR. BUTLER WILLIAMS. 82, NEWGATE-STREET, 

In addition to the Conductor, there are six resident Teachers, ARITHMETIC ON THE METHOD OF PESTALOZZI, under The Second Part will be ready in February. 
one of whom is a native of Frapce. course of study is such | the direction of MR. IRVINE.- Among others entitled to particular notice, and which J. D. 
as to enable a young-man, immediately on leaving school, to WwW NG ON THE METHOD OF MULHAUSER, under | by large purchases is enabled to offer at the present exclusively 
enter one of the Universities, to engage in commerce or agri- | the direction of MR. M‘LEOD. cheap rate, are the following :— 


culture, or to adopt the military or naval profession. Much 


Several Classes for instruction on the above methods are about 
S .WEEK 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, new edition, just 


general knowledge’ is communicated by means of a course of | to be opened ” . Persons desirous of admission 
rivate reading, in which the pupils are induced to engage. | must apply at Exeter Hall any Evening (except Saturday) be- | completed, forming a complete library of general knowledge, 
ectures, too, are delivered on Various branches of Natural Phi- | tween the 1 Ban of 5 and 9, where every information respecting | including every recent discovery ang improvement, in 24 vols. 
losophy. In his plans of government and instruction the Con- | the Classes may be obtained. Ato. strongly done up in boards, with leather backs, 24 guineas ; 
or neatly half-bouad, russia, 29 guineas; or handsomely finished 


ductor addresses himself, as far_as possible, to the religious 
principles, reasoning powers, and good feelings of his pupils. 
The grounds of the school regulations, and of the formule em- 
ployed in the studies of the pupils, aré explained, and at all 
times the pupils are encouraged to apply for information respect- 
ing everything which is not perfectly clear to their minds. Act- 
ing on the principle referred to, and others connected with it 
the Conductor has succeeded in rendering the acquisition of 
knowledge to a certain degree, what, with unlimited means, and 
under perfect arrangements, it would be entirely, namely, a 
source of continued pleasure to the scholar. In developiug the 
same principles, also, be has been enabled to dispense, to a very 
great extent, with artificial rewards and punishments, and to 
associate the boys themselves in the business of school govern- 
ment. Corporal punishment he entirely discards, and, with rare 
exceptions, he has found that, by treating a boy as a reasonable 
being, possessed of good natural feeling, it is quite practicable to 
induce upright conduct, & peptiomenty demeanour, a desire to 
oblige, an anxiety to avoid the infliction of pain, either moral 
or physical. ‘To the early formation of habits of industry, 
faactasiity, and obedience, the cultivation of a love of know- 
edge, the elevation of the moral feelings, and the develope- 
ment of the mental and physical powers, the Conductor directs 
his most strenuous efforts; being convinced by long experience, 
that, beside the direct benefits conferred upon his pupils, it is by 
such means alone that he can hope to lay a sure foundation for 
solid acquisition. A concise view of the plans in use is given in 
asmall pamphlet, entitled ‘Sketch of the System of Edacation 
at Bruce Castle, Tottenham,’ (Charles Knight, London, 1837.) 





| 
| 
| 


Information respecting the charges, and other matters of de- 
tail, may be obtained by application at Bruce Castle. 

There is also a Preparatory Schoo! for boys between the age 
of four and nine, the pupils of which are under female super- 
intendence, the plans of instruction being, with some modilica- 





OMMERCIAL and GENERAL LIFE 
* ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 

and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, London, 
NOTICE is hereby given that the HALF YEARLY DIVI- 
DENDS on the Capital Stock of this Company, due on the 25th 
of December last, will be payable here on and after the 25th 
instant, between the hours of 10 and 4, Mondays and Thursdays 

excepted. By order of the Board, 

LAWRANCE, 


FREDERIC 
Jan. 2, 1843. Resident Secretary. 


TO PUBLISHERS, 
COPPER and STEEL-PLATE PRINTER, 
4 rfect in his business, and moderate in his charges, 
having one of his Presses standing idle, endeavours, through the 
medium of the Atheneum, to set it in motion, as he carries on 
the business of Bookselling as well as Decorative Printing. The 
settling of accounts by cash would not be required where stand- 
ard literature might be selected on equitable terms. A pre-paid 
line, to E. D., No. 1, George’s-buildings, Hoxton-square, will be 
promptly attended to. 
This day is published, Gratis, 
ANIELL’S BOOK-BUYER'S ANNUAL 
for 1843; being a Catalogue of important Useful and 
Curious Books, Theolo ical and Miscellaneous, on sale, at very 
low prices, by Edward Daniell, 53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, near the Royal Polytechnic Institution; Persons resid- 
ing in the Country may receive the Catalogue per post, by en- 
closing One Shilling's worth of postage stamps to the Publisher. 
Collections are placed under the following heads : Agriculture, 
Botany, &c.—America—French—German —Italian — India—Ire- 
and — Mathematics — Medicine, &c.—Music—Painting —Prints 








in ditto, 30 


are on hand, at from 4i. 10s, to 


uineas. 
Sets of the Earty Pesesems, the Third, Fourth, and Fifth, 


Also odd Parts of the former Editions and Supplement, of 
which J. D. possesses the remaining stock, can be had at a great 
reduction. 

The Annual Register; or, View of History, Poli- 
tics, and Literature, from its commencement in 1758 to 1836, and 
Index. Eighty vols. 8vo. with leather backs, edges uncut, 
10s, 18s., originally published at 50/, The same new, and very 
neatly balf-bound, calf, 16 guineas; or in half-russia, 18 guineas, 
Single volumes supplied at a great reduction. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary History and Debates 
from the Conquest down to 1839, in 146 vols. ood second- 
hand set in half-russia, neat, 59/.; or in new half-russia binding, 
631., originally published at 240/. 

Valpy’s Edition of the Delphin Classics, 141 vols. 
&vo. bds. 24 guineas. Another copy, 25 guineas, originally pub- 
lished at 218/. 

The Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Part 1 to 30, 
bds., 6s. each; or Parts 1 to 40, 8s. each; and Parts : to 50, 
9s. 6d. each, published at 21s. 

Howell’s General Collection of State Trials from 
the earliest period, 34 vols. royal Svo. half-russia, new, 13/, 10s., 
published at 60/. 

Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, complete in Eighty-five 
Parts, only 10 guineas; or in 45 vols. neatly half-bound, 16 

guineas, originally published at 85/. Odd Parts to be had at @ 








adopted in infant schools. 
terminate with Wednesday, January 25, 


tion, those generall 
The Vacation wil 


f 


nd Illustrated Books—Scotland, &e, 


very reduced rate, 
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ISCUSSION SOCIETY.—A Select Society, 

meeting in Chancery-lane once a fortnight, (on Monday, 

at 8 o'clock, p.m.), for the discussion ot Literary, Historical, 

sriiticel, ne Legal Subjects, has a FEW VACANCIES FOR 
SRS 


4 feet by 3. 


0 BE SOLD.—An Original Painting by Stusns, 
*THE WILD HORSE AT TACKED BY A‘LION,’ Size 
May be seen at No. 12, Dean-street, Soho-square. 





MEN . Any Gentleman desirous of j joining it, may apply 
(by letter, pre-paid,) to A. B., at Mr. Matthews, Law Stationer, 
Cook’s-court, Lincoln's oh 


“NROSBY HALL LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, Bishopsgate-street Withi 


\ 





ber, should be sent on or bef 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW. — Brits and 


ADVERTISEMENTS } a tended for the forthcoming Num- 
e the 2%rd instant. 
1. Hooper, 1: 3. “Pall Mall East. 





n. 
The following LECTURES will ne delivered during the ensuing 


Sea 
FOUR LECTURES on the C FIEMISTRY of the CAZOLYTES 
(Oxygen—Nitrogen—Hydrogen),. by Thomas Grifliths, Esq. Lec- 
tnrer on Chemistry aud f ang nay Physics at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, oa pauretay, J an. 19, 26, 2,9. 

‘OU Bon the STROCTE RE, HABITS, and 
MET A MORE Hosts of INSECTS, by ‘T. KRymer Jones, Esq. 
on tired of © Pe as. Anatomy in King’s College, London, 
on ur eb. 16, 2: 


March 2 
URL nite ‘TURES on thet SU HokDIN, ATS CHARACTERS 





sub 
star 


Wo 


in 7 PLAYS of SHA _ y 





b . Clarke, Esq. on 
Thuredar, Ms March 16, 23, April 6 . . ae 
ECTU KE Son "Br rv Ny, by Edward Forhes, Esq. 
Professor A “porn in King’s College, fo on ‘Thursday, 
L 2 nee 
rHR 3 LEC Ty RES on a VOYAGE up the MEDITER- 
RANE. AN, by J. S. Buckingham, Esq. on Thursday, May 11, | Tra 


“ihe French and German Classes are open to every Member 
of t) re In itution free of expense. 





‘Ti tees of SUBSCRIP TION to CHURTON’S 


For a Boox Socinty, 6l. 
Any number of Membe ers C 


extensive Library, Conduit-street, Hanov inom are. 





or + per annum. 
10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum, 
n join in the same Book Society 
scription,—no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. The 

idard collection consists of 25,000 v« wumee, and every New 
rk is added the day it issues from the pres: 








Full particulars, and Hints to Secretaries of Book Societies, 
sent by post. 





COUNTRY LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 


BOOK CLUBS. 
ly, Gratis and Post Free, a List of 
WE. “RE DUNDANT COPIES 

of New Publications in History, Biography, Glemoirs, 
vels, No ve ls, &c., withdrawn from SAUN OTLEY'’s 





Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








Cc or the Study of the German and French L anguages, 
and the e Practice of Singing and Elocution, meet w 1 
Jan. 4, 1843. W. 


HER RING, lon. Sec. 
C: AMBRIDGE B.A. COMMENCE MENT, 


1813.—IMMEDIATE ORDERS should be given for the 
Extraordin: ary kdition of she CAMBRIDGE 





ADVERTISER 
and UNIVERSITIES’ HERALD; containing the whole of the | for 
Bxa nination Papers ‘or eve and Ordinary Degrees, and | puta 
L IST OF HONOURS Alm 


Orders to be addressed to the Publisher, Advertiser Office, 
c amb ori lge, must be pre-paid, and contain 6d. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 


LONDON and EDINBURGI 
a MONTHLY JOURNAL of MEDICAL SCIENCE is an 
admirable medium for advertising MEpicaL and ScreNntTiFic 
PuccLications, Works INGENERAL LITERATURE, MEDICAL 
Practices, Chemican Provec ts, PHARMACEUTICAL PRE- 
PARATIONS, and the Prose EeTUSES OF Lire tnsuURANCE So- 
cikties.. This Journal has, since its commencement in January, 
1540, € njoyed a very large, and steadily increasing circulation in 
every part of Great Britain ; and has now numerous subscribers 





HE 





Elementary Instruction ; 


T 


Sines, ’ 


FRENCH GRAMMAR roR PRIV -e 


NAVIGA 


TION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, 
The 


Fourth Edition, Se pede ted, in @ jatee. vol. 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 
‘ds, or 12s. bo 

TREAT IS” on NAVIGATION and NAU- 

TICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to the Purposes of 

ve an Extensive Series of Examples 

Exercise, and all the ‘Tables requisite for Nautic al Com- 


tions ; with Rules and Exams seaptes to the * Nautical 
anac’ in ~ New oved Fo: 2. ‘RA 


an 
y E yi ARD. PRuDDL roe 
Master of the Nautical School, or Hospital. 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Also, extracted from the above work, price only 2s. 6d. 
ables of the Logarithms of Numbers, and of 
T angen ts, and Sec ants, to Six Places of Decimals. 








TUIT ION. 
In 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, the Eigh ition of 


GUIDE to the FRENCIL LANGUAGE, 


tespecially devised for Persons who wish to Study the 





The following Works, by Mr. B. H. SMART, form 


pe of ELOCUTION, 
edition, much augmented. 


for the Family Circle: Comy anion Volume 


epitomized, 7s. Gd. 







in the colonies. 
but by most of the 


United Kingdom, as well as by many of the General News Room 
in the large towns. 


Jarge proportion of whom must be of a select class 


vertisements (which ought to be sent in by the 15th of the 
Soho, 
and ‘by the 


monte) are received by John Churchill, fRoces-strest, 
London; Maclachlan, Stewart & Co, Edinburg! sa 
Printers, Messrs, Balfour & Jack, Niddry-street. ‘Edinburgh. 





| 

| 

it is taken in not only by private individuals, 
Medical Societies and Reading Clubs in the 


Advertisements, therefore, inserted in this 
Journal, cannot fail to be perused by many thousand readers, a 


Elements of that Lanqnaee without the aaa a Teacher. 
J.J. P. LE BRETHON 1 

London: Aad Baidwin, 17, P ‘aternoster-row. 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, by 


s | 


| acquire the elements of the French language practically, as 

surely as if a professed teacher were sitting by is side ; and, 
with a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. 
Directions are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to 








Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S LITERARY AUCTION ROOMS. 
sy HENRY SOUTHGATE & CO. at their Rooms, 22 
street, THIS DAY, and 3 following days (Sunday exce ‘pted), 


A COLLECTION of BOOKS, in all Languages; 


com Pising a well selected assortment of W orks on His. 


tory, Voyages, ‘Travels, Arts and Sciences; Natural History, 
a 





omars ; Classics and ‘Translations ; Sermons, Divinity, and 
Ecclesiastical History; Early Printed Books, &c. ‘Together 


with the Duplicates of a Circulating Library ; an assortment of 


i ancy and Useful Stationery ; Bookbinder’s Standing Presses, 
and other Tools, &c. &c. 


Also, on FRIDAY, January 20, and following day, 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION of ARCHI- 
TECTURAL WORKS and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS; includ- 
ing among others, Le Brun’s Gallery, 3 vols. —Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire Hlustrated—Drake’s History of, York—Peck’s Desi- 
derata Curiosa, 2 vols.—Nuremberg Chronicle—Lysons’ Magna 
Britannia, 9 vols.—Collinson’s Somersetshire, 3 vols.—Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 20 vols.—Byron'’s Works, 8 vols.—Nicholson’s 
Architectural Dictionary, 2 vols.—Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols.— 
Beauties of England and Wales, 30 vols.—Neale’s Gentlemen's 
Seats, subscriber's copy—together with scarce Tracts relating to 
County History, Polities, Religion, &c . 

lay be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


, FLEET-STREET. 

r. L. A. LEW Is will SELL on WEDNESDAY, Isth, 
MCOLLE CTION of BOOKS, including an 
assortment of American Literature, about 40,000 numbers 


of Pinnock’s Guide to Knowledge, Shop Fittings, Capital Coun- 
ter, Glass Cases, Packing Cases, &c. 








Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL on WEDNESDAY 25th, and 
ORTIONS of THREE LIBRARIES ; includ- 


g Thomson's General Atlas—Kirby’s Perspective—Sir 
G. Mackenzie’ s Works—Teniers’ Theatrum Pictorum—Tillot- 
son's Works, 3 vols.—Dumont’s Cours Diplomatique, &c. 19 vols. 
—Forbes's Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols.—Clarke and on Arthur's 
Life of Nelson, 2 vols.—Morier’s Travels in Persia, 2 vols. ner 
Porter's Travels in Persia, 2 vols.—Wallis’s Northumberland, 
vols. L. P. eee 3 Siege of Gibraltar, red mor. ome 
des Savans, 160 vols.— Lesson, Histoire des Oiseaux, 2 vols. 
printed on rose coloured paper—Mrs. Somerville’s Mechanism of 
the Heavens—Prichard's nyaical History of Mankind, 2 vols.— 
Robinson's Mechanical Philosophy, 2 vols.—Brougham's Colo- 


nial Policy, 2 vols. w haksonpedtive Revi iew, 16 vols.—United Ser- 
vice Journal, 1829-35, &c, 








Mr. L. A. LEWIS win SS THUNSDe a February 1, 
EW BOOKS; including a Large Collection of 


Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, &c. 

VALUABLE COLLECTION OF SHELLS, MINERALS, &c. 
The Property of the late E. HUGHES, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 
Messrs. J. C. & S, STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at tools 

Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY 

ee oe January 19, at 12 o'clock, by direction of the Admi- 

nistrator, 


A CABINET of SHELLS, MINERALS, and 
FOSSILS, containing many specimens of very great 
beauty and variety; also a Miscell: —3P Collection of Anti- 
re Coins, Pictures, &c.; and a few Lots of Philosophical 
Gpparstus, lacleding a capital Solar Microscope of great power, 
eo Machine, &c. 


On view the = rior an 1 id Catal: 8 
hadns the aoe, yp d morning of sale, and Catalogue 





Fleet- 


anys bane, cine, Anatomy, Surgery; Dictionaries, Lexicons, 


a 
a 





teach languages, who wish to instruct their children, with the 
assistance of this book, how they must proceed. Price 8s. 
The Fourth Edition, in 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
A PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 
designed for the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. 
Sy PETER NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM. 

*,* I: this edition the authors have rot only introduced 
some. important original matter, particularly on proportion, 
imaginary quantities, binomial theorem, series, &c., but have 
also endeavoured to illustrate many parts of the work by such 
alterations as will make it still more acceptable to the public. 

London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
4 Also, price 8s. bound, oe 
A Key to the above work, containing the Solu- 
tions of more than 900 Problems, by the use of which, and the 


Igebra, a person may acquire a knowledge of this ‘valuable 
Science without the assistance of a Master, 


a 





ETON SCHOOL BOOKS, 
ENTLEMEN engaged in preparing Youths for 
Eon, or anxious to use the AUTuorizED Eton Pvusui- 
CATIONS, can be furnished with complete Catalogues of them 
ratis, on application, by Post or otherwise, to the Publisher, 
f. P. Witiiams, Eton, and at the Eron Warenovuss, 5, 
RRIDGE-sTREET, BLAcKFRIARS, Lonpon (only 5 doors from 
FLEET-STREET); from whence Gentlemen can be supplied 
with Works in every Department of Literature. 

*,* Several of the Eron Books having recently undergone 
considera le improvement, it is necessary that Gentlemen 
should be particular in giving their orders, which can be exe- 
cuted through any Bookseller in Town or Country, or direct 
from the Publisher, WHOLESALE or RETAI 
The —< Advantages to Gentlemen engaged in Tuition, 

N WAREHOUSE 
5, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, ‘Loxpon, 
December 3ist, 1842. 
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of 
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ETON GREEK RUDIMENTS, 
RACAL GRAMMATICAE RUDIMENTA 


a. SprORA, in usum Regie Schole Etonensis. 12mo. 
1 c 
j pte and published by E. P. Williams. To be had 


Tk 50, Albemarle-street, London ; and at the Eton 
Warehouse, 5. ridge- street, Blackfriars. 





PINDAR WITH ENGLISH > arg 
Just pu ublished, in 8vo. extra cloth, price 7s. 
INDARI CARMINA: ad fdem Textus 


Bocxus ANI. Pars Prima, continens Opas C€ 


the 





Notas dam Anglice scriptas adjecitGU LIELM Oscir FORD 
COOKE: SL SY, A.M., Regie Schole Etonensis e Magistris 
Adjutoribus. 


Eton: printed and sold by E. P. Williams; and at the Eton 
Warehouse, 5, Bridge-street, Black fri ars, (5 doors from Fleet- 
street,) Lond on. 


*.* The PYTHIANS will shortly appear. 


MEADOWS'S SPANISH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
In avery large pocket volume, printed i in pearl type, price 7s, 
bound in cloth; or 7s. 6d. in roan, 


NEW SPANISH and ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, in Two Parts: 1. Spanish and English ; 2. 
English and Spanish. The first contprehends all the Spanish 
Words and their proper Accents, and every pean with its gender, 
The second, with the addition of many new Words, contains all 
the various meanings of English Verbs, in Alphabetical order, 
all expressed no correspondent Spanish in a simpie an 

definite sense. EADOWS, M.A., Author of the New 


French Proncaneing Dictionary, also the New Italian and Eng- 
lish iiptenees. Ly = 


ondon : print 


beti 





pric 





fe Tl ho T be 
had of all other ae s nan Chhanpeliny ent mney 


Reading the Liturgy. 
| means of which an y person of a mature understanding may By 


doctrines or systems framed in ignorance of the mould 
rations of language on thought. 
ov the intricacies of fruitless Metaphysics, that the two previous 


y 
LINE, 78.3 SkOU EL, 5s. 


only, arranged in such a way as to give the correct Soun 
— in their various situations: thus laying the ft — on 
‘0 


onl 
shen Assistant to Duncan’s English Expositor. 
Price 1s. bound. 


PIXNOCK’s EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 


corrected and Enlarged. 


per, 
Words in the English Language, divided it int 
perly accented and explained. 


OF PIN 
BRITISH | BLOC 3RAPHY —CHRONOLC 


EOLOC 
Zo POETRY whee 


Jan, 14 


taining upwar 8 
NG Tp: 8, cloth lettered, 25 . of 
MEDIC IPLES and PR 
ele ny JOH ELLIO” y 
Edited by NATHANIEL RC SPN 
COOPER LEB, Esq. ond edit. greatly 
“The best work for the study of diseas 
ciple sand Practice of Medicine,’ by Rogers a e 
* We strenuously recommend the work to ll who feel inte 
ested i in the advancement of practical medicine,” ee 
* We cannot entertain a doubt that this work, 
does the mature experience of an able and ace 
sician, will be welcomed by ali classes of th 
Dublin b yee nal if ait. Science. 
Such a work ought to be in the hands o 
who desires to fullil the grand purpose of bis voce aetitione 
sotien of the thousand ills that flesh is heir to. *— Dublin ‘ie ot 
edie 


{In 1 very — Sv0. vol. con 1,250 prey, 
| rlOsely. 
HE PRIN RACTICE , 
M.D. Cantab. Pas 
; and ALEXANDER 


















omplished phy. 
€ profession,”_ 4 


cs ‘We think it unnecessary to recommend 
recommend itself, and command suce ony rig Ayan it will 
merits.” —Medico-Chirurgical Review. intrinsic 
London : Joseph Butler, 4, St. ‘Thomas’ -street, Southwark 
OR SCuOOLs, ae 
N OUTLINE of the HISTORY of ANCIENT 
and MODERN ROME, Ba uestion s 
Mrs, DE HAVILAND. Ismo. 3s. 6d, — oS 
England and its People ; or, a Familiar History 
of the C ountry and the Social and Domestic Mz 
habitants. With numerous Illustrations, ‘aa a of its In. 
“One of the best histories ior the young we have seen.” 
Atheneum. a 
A Guide to the Study of the Pentateuch » designed, 
by a Series of Questions, to point out the Treasu 
and Knowledge contained in the Mosaic Economy. Intended 
for Colleges, the higher Classes in Schools, and Students i 
Divinity. By J. Thompson, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 6d. . 
The author has accomplisied his object in a most master] 
tyle.”"—Christian Remembrancer, 7 
‘Houlston & Stonem: an, 65, Paternoster-row, L ondo mn. 








tes of W isdom 


— 
a compl 
nstruction for the Enzlish Student 
4th 
12mo. 5s. cloth. Longmans, 
an Historical Shakspeare 


Library of Reference and | 


PRACTICE 





Shakspearian Readings 
to the fe 
2mo. 6s. cloth. Riving tons. > the foregoing. 
Pronouncing Dictionary. Svo. 15s. The same 
Accidence and Principles of English Grammar, 

2mo. 4s. cloth. The Accidence separately, 
The Theory of E locution, with Practical Aids for 
8vo. 7s. boards. 
the same Author, in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
Beginnings ofa New School of Metaphysies ; com. 


prising Three Essays—Outline of Sematolog a3 publi shed j in 1831; 
Sequel to Sematology, 1837; Appendix, 143% 


‘The first Essay investigates the true rel: sion between thought 
nd language, in order to establish just methods of teaching and 
pplying Grammar, Logic, and Rbetoric. The second examines 


Ing ope- 
The third indicates a way out 


ssays may, Teicye less imapet odiment, ° stablish the bezinnings of 
better sys ay may be ha separately, OUT. 
APPENI YIX, 


XERCISE AND SPELLING BOOKS, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


i. 
INNOCK’S CHILD'S FIRST BOOK;; or, 


An Easy Key to Reading: consisting of Monos 








lines 
ds of the 


r Spelling and Reading on ane principles, Pri 
INNOCK’S MEN TORIAN PRIMER; or, 
Pinnock’s Second Book for Children at an Early Age; in 


hich a 1) eee have been taken to adapt it to their 
pacities. Price 


3 
INNOCK’S CHILD’S FIRST MEANING 
BOOK, on a plan entirely new :—Containing—Ist, Words 
One Syllable, the meanings of which are well Explained by 


Words of One Syllable also; and 2nd, Words of One Syllable, 


nce are sufficiently explained by easy Words of Two Syl- 
ables. 


Price ls. 


4. 
INNOCK’S FIRST SPELLING BOOK for 
CHILDREN ; containing a Selection of Spelling Lessons 
in natural and a appropriate gradation ; ; intended as - In- 
smo, 


SPELLING BOOK. 12mo. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


INNOCK’S EXERCISES IN FALSE 


SPELLING :—Containing a variety of Lessons, in Prose 


and Verse, selected from the best Authors,to be corrected by 


Pupil.’ 18mo. Price 1s. 6d. 


EASLEY'S DICTATION EXERCISES, 
with suitable Orthographical Instructions. A new edit. 
ismo. Price 2s, cl. lettered. 


UNCAN'S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR; or, 

a New tlhe Maso Spelling Book. Containing an Alpha- 
cal Arrangement of the most useful, Sg 
sy ables, pro- 


Seventeenth edition. 12mo, 


e 1s. 6d, bound. 
HITTAKER'S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
NNOCK’S CATECHISM 








— CLASSICAL 
APHY — ENGLISH GRAMMAR—ENGLISH LA 
31C—ME OW gare NTELLECTUAL . PHILOSOPHY— 
L RY—NATUI 


RAL PEILOSOrRY 
OGY PERSPRCTIV E—PNEU MATIC 
—TRADE AND COMMERCE — 


LOGY. (Five Parts.) 


a The principles of these various subjects are developed in 
the soundest and clearest manner by way of question and an- 





swer, and are rendered easy to the capabilities of the young, 
lsmo, price 9d, each, sewed, 
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= dapted for Schools, Private Teachers, and Students, 
QOLEY'S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, with 
| natory Appendix and Exercises. | 4s. 6d. bd. be 
¥ = edition of the Elements which has yet appeared 
“The best This neat edition of Euclid's Elements is a great 
Atheneum nt on Simson’s and Pla fair's.”’ Scholastic Journal.— 
in, aptinae has done all that could be done to make Euclid 
ye . beginners.” Cambridge Chronicle. 
= LEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS: a Key tothe 
nee appended to the Elements. 3s. 6d. bd. 
7 LEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID, with Enunciations, 1s. 6d. 

COMsndon ! Whittaker & Co.: sold by all Booksellers. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

UTTER'S GRADATIONS in READING 

d SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original Plan: 

i ‘hich Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables: 

we pmerous entertaining and instructive Reading Lessons in 

with — "arse, Spelling Tables of three and four Syllables, 

Prrothers leading to a knowledge of Grammar and Derivation, 
oth edition, ls. 6d. bound. ‘ 

9, Butter’s Gradual Primer, by which Young 
mhild ore easily learn Words of Two Syllables than 
py heretofore learned Words of One Syllable. 17th 
edition, with Engravings, price 6d. 

3, Butter’s Etymological Spelling Book and Ex- 

sitor. 62nd edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 
positor: in, Marshall & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., 
London ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 








Th one closely-printed volume, 508 pages, price 10s. 6¢. 
POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH 
INDIA, CHINA, and the Insular Possessions of England 
i e Eastern Seas. . “ 
in the Eastern pay. COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. 

«It is precisely such a summary as was wanted by the general 
reader. Such a volume, in particular, has long been wanted in 
our schools, where little is tanght of India more than may be 
Jearnt as a geographical exercise ; and yet the stirring and ro- 
mantic interest of the theme, leaving out of view its importance, 
should recommendit to the teacher as likely to prove a welcome 
and animating acdition to the usual course of historical instruc- 
tion.” —John Bull. Nov. 18. ¥ 

J, Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 





ONE'S EVERY DAY BOOK, TABLE 
BOOK, and YEAR BOOK. 

Just published, New Editions of Mr. Hone’s Every Day Book, 
Table Book, and Year Book. Each Volume of these valuable 
works being complete of itself, may be purchased separately 
doring the Christmas Holidays, at the low price of 8s., originally 
published at 14s. 

It is frequently a subject of deep consideration amongst 
parents how they can hest entertain and instruct their children 
during the Christmas Vacation. The Publisher begs to recom- 
mend Mr. Hone’s * Every Day Book,’ as a Work calculated to 
charm and entertain all ages, and to convey information and 
instruction to the young in that delightful manner which trans- 
forms a task into an amusement, and renders the book a most 
acceptable holiday present. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 





Now ready, 2nd edition, post Svo. cloth, 6s. 
HE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 
obtained principally from Oral Tradition. Collected 
Edited by JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. ae 
“Not only all mothers, aunts, nurses (for nurses can even 
read now), are obliged to Mr. Halliwell for this careful and 
elegant collection of this most popular portion of our national 
poetry, but that grave and gray-headed scholars may find in 
them traces of manners long passed away, and sentiments that 
may awake a pleasing train of meditations. They are arranged 
into fifteen classes and accompanied with notes, that, without 
enlarging, are illustrative and interesting, and are a proof that 
scholarship and taste can deck the humblest subject it touches.” 
—Monthly Magazine, January. 
NGLISH SURNAMES: a Series of Essays on 
Family Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological 
jiamorous. By MARK ANTONY LOWER, Esq. Post SS 
260, with 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 6s.; large paper, 10s. 6d. ‘ 
“A most amusing volume, mingling wit and pleasantry with 
antiquarian research and historical interest.”"— Weekly Chron. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street. Soho, London. 
- MR. OKEY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Solu by Galignani, Paris; Saunders & Benning, 43, Fleet- 
Dalton, 22, Cockspur-street, London. _— 
= 6th edition, royal 8vo, 
CONCISE DIGEST of the LAW, USAGE, 
and CUSTOM affecting the CIVIL and COMMERCIAL 
PRR URSE of the SUBJECTS of GREAT BRITAIN a 


The DEEDSand DOCUMENTS of ENGLAND 


and France compared and exemplified. 


DROITS, PRIVILEGESet OBLIG 
ETRANGERS dans la ache iemeeeees 
ANALYSE de lACTE de REFORME du 
PARLEMENT en ANGLETERRE, accompagnée de Notes 


explicatives. 
FIRMIN DIDOT’s NEW SELECT COLLECTION OF 
\HEFS-D’°CEUVRE of FRENCH LITERA- 


4 TURE, 22 vols. post 8vo. with P i i 
correctly printed since 1842. ae See 


Poétes et Posie. letee. 
LA FONTAINE. Fabl sies choisies 








=e 
FENELON, ‘Telk 
BOSSUET, 
LA BRUYE 


VOLTAIRE Charles S172 i eeeeesececcecere 
-TAIRE, Charles XII. istoi | 
BEAUMARCHAIS, Thédite sonore 
BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE ....-.00+ 


Price Five Shillings, bound in cloth lettered, each volume. 


Organ Builder to Her 


AND BUILDER OF 
TIER 
HER 
HER 


MAJESTY’S PALACE, THE 


AND UPON THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE CATHEDRAL ORGAN, ST. 


PROSPECTUS AND EXPLANATION OF 


THE NEW AND IMPROVED CHURCH AND 
CHAMBER ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY H. C. LINCOLN, 


Majesty the Queen, 


AND TO THEIR LATE MAJESTIES GEORGE THE FOURTIL AND WILLIAM TIE FOURTH; 


THE ORGANS IN 


MAJESTY’S CHAPEL ROYAL, BRIGHTON. 


PAVILION, BRIGHTON. 


MAJESTY’S CHAPEL, DEVONPORT. 


NEW PLAN OF 


MENDELSSOHN ORGAN, MANCHESTER. 
CROSBY HALL ORGAN, BISHOPSGATE STREET. 
ST. THOMAS ORGAN, THE ROLLS, CHANCERY LANE. 


DAVID'S. 





London, January, 1843. 

Orcan Manvueacrtory, 196, Hieu Torrorn. 
Mr. Lincotn has the honour to solicit the consideration 
of the Nobility, Clergy, and the Professors and Amateurs of 
Church Vocal and Instrumental Music, to the peculiarities 
and advantages of the great and numerous improvements 
he has recently adopted in the construction and arrange- 
ment of the Church and Chamber Organ. These alterations 
have been made with a view of affording an increased effi- 
cacy to the Organ, in rendering its support to a large Con- 
gregation, and in the performance of Church Instrumental 
Music. The effect gained is such, as to combine the breadth 
and variety which distinguish the Continental Organ, with 
the universally recognised sweet and silvery tones produced 
by the English mode of voicing and finishing the pipes. 
The advantages gained by the adoption of the new mode 
of construction, are unquestionable,— 
Ist. The Organ has a more weighty and solemn character 
of tone, which is gained by the introduction of the new 
Stops, called the Bourdon, Tenoroon, and Quint. 
2nd. It has a more brilliant and silvery character, from 
the new mode of arranging the Sesquialteras, Mixtures, 
and by the use of a new Stop, called the Doublette. 
3rd. It has a more soft and varied character, from the 
circumstance, that instead of the Instrument only possess 
ing one Flute, it has three, four, or even six, all of which 
combine with the new Stops in producing an entirely new 
quality of tone to the Organ, and which is admirably adapted 
to the purposes of Psalmody. These flutes are called the 
Claribel-Flute, the Oboe-Flute, the Wald-F lute, the Suabe- 


4th. It has more breadth and body of tone, from the 
adoption of a new method of manufacturing the Reed 
Stops. These are made to speak, so as to combine the 
weight of a Diapason with the fullest tone which it is pos- 
sible to give toa Reed Pipe. The new Reed Stops are called 
the Posaune, the Trombone, the Cornopean, the Soft Ilorn, 
the Corno-Flute, the Clarionet, the Trumpet, the Clarion, 
the Oboe, and the Octave Clarion. 

5th. A distant, subdued, and piano effect, combined with 
brilliancy sufficiently prominent to keep up the voices, is 
gained by the Tenoroon Dulciana, a new Reedy-toned Dul- 
ciana, and the Echo Dulciana Cornet, a Stop of five ranks 
of Pipes, which has been copied from one in the celebrated 
Organ of Cologne Cathedral. 

6th. More Pipes are obtained to each Key than has yet 
been attained, and at a less expense; and it must be evi- 
dent, the greater number of Pipes of differing qualities of 
tone that can be brought to bear upon each Key, the 
greater must be the musical resources of the instrument. 

7th. The Sound-boards are made to contain nearly double 
the work of the ordinary sound-boards, and the wind chests 
nearly double the quantity of wind. 

8th. No money is thrown away upon useless mechanism, 
but the greatest attention is paid to create music in every 
possible variety and combination. 

Sth. Although the compass of the Keys is apparently con- 
tracted to CC, in effect the Organ extends to CCC, as every 
Key on the Manual has it with its Unisons, the Octave be- 
low; thus, in fact, the instrument has the same compass as 
the Organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral, without the disadvan- 





Flute, the Piccolo, and the Flageolet. 


tages attending the old compass. 





power and variety 


From Dr. J. CLarke Wuirtrieip, Professor of Music to the 
Oniversity, Cambridge. 

Understanding that it is in contemplation to erect an 
Organ upon a large scale for the New Church at Camber- 
well, I beg permission to introduce to your notice Mr. Lin- 
coln, as a man of strict probity, and of the first celebrity as 
an Organ Builder. Ihave employed Mr. Lincoln at Trinity 
and St. John’s Colleges, during my residence at Cambridge, 
and therefore can vouch for the superiority and durability 
of his work, as well as for his moderate charges. It is my 
opinion that the Diapasons of Mr. Lincoln possess more of 
the sweetness of the celebrated “ Father Schmidt” than 
those of any other Organ Builder of the present day. 





From Mr. Attwoop, Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
Composer to the King. 
I have the pleasure to inform you that I think the Organ 
an instrument possessing a fine quality of tone, great power, 
and very complete in all its parts. 


MR. LINCOLN begs to refer to the following Organs, as examples of the new manner of combining great 


at a small expense. 


The New Organ in the Church of St. Thomas, the Rolls, Chancery Lane; 


The New Organ in the Ancient and beautiful Room of Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street 
Within ; 


The New Organ now constructing for the New Church Withington, Manchester; 


The New Grand Organ now erecting for the Cathedral Church of St. David. 


Mr. Lrnconn has the honour to submit the following Letters as Testimonrats of the Character of 
his style of Organ Building :— 


Testimonials, 


Testimonial from Mr. GAUNTLETT, Organist of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street,London, and of St. Ulave's, Southwark. 


Mr. Henry C. Lincoln has erected two Organs on my new 
plan, and has two others now in progress. I have much 
pleasure in recording my opinion of his merits. In the con- 
tracts which he has executed under my superintendence, I 
have ever found him, although exceedingly moderate in his 
price, yet very desirous to give his employers every advan- 
tage. The internal mechanism and the outward decoration 
of his work have been finished in the best style, and with- 
out reference to his own interest. The metal and manu- 
facture of his pipes have been of high excellence; and every 
portion of his instrument, whether that part which meets 
the eye, or that which is withheld from public view, has been 
completed with the same uniform attention to its durability 
and due effect. I believe whatever may be the scale of his 
charges, his manner of work is invariable, and that always 
in the best style. 

(Signed) 





lenny Joun GAUNTLETT. 





Mr. Lrycoxn has the honour to announce 
A New and improved CHURCH BARREL ORGAN ; 


ALSO, 
The CONCERT ORGAN, for the SALOON or DRAWING ROOM; 
AND 
The APOLLONICON, or SELF-ACTING ORGAN, 


For the mechanical Performance of Symphonies, Overtures, Choruses, &c. 








London; F, Didot & Co. A | . 
+ ohnen: comer, Paternoster-row. 


Mr. Lincotn continues to Manufacture 
: The OLD ENGLISH UNISON and GG CHURCH ORGAN, 
To which he gives some new Characteristics by means of his newly-invented Flute, Reed, and Diapason Stops: 
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History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece. By J. A. St. John. 3 vols. Bentley. 
fitica and Athens. Translated from the German 
” of Miiller, and others, by J. I. Lockhart. 
Wuar an inexhaustible theme is this! What a 
testimony to the transcendent | fascinations of 
Grecian story is the daily accession to our libra~ 
ries of essays and treatises, by the scholars of 
| nations, upon the manners, the politics, the 
arts, the wars, the institutions, the religion, the 
character of the small population of a moun- 
tain tract, in territorial extent little more than 
one-half of England ; and how much is this tes- 
timony strengthened by the unflagging interest 
with which we accompany the steps of every tra- 
yeller, antiquarian, or topographer, who under- 
takes to be our guide through that enchanted 
and enchanting land! Greece is the most extra- 
ordinary conundrum that Time has yet pro- 

unded to the world. A marble chip from a 
column of the Parthenon is worth more than the 
great pyramid of Egypt to him who brings to 
the study of antiquity but one spark of the ima- 
ginative fervor of the Hellenic temperament. 
Everything ‘about old Greece is exciting, daz- 
zling, kindling, and astonishing, unrivalled as 
she will probably never cease to be in every art 
that sheds softness or lustre over human life. 
The very name of Greek is a comprehensive sy- 
nonyme for the spirit of eloquence and poetry, 
the power of music, and all that is beauteous or 
sublime in the works of the sculptor or the ar- 
chitect. How gladly we turn from the rugged 
chronicles of the bleak northern nations to revel 
amongst the glowing traditions and breathing 
monuments, (whether graven with the chisel or 
more durably recorded by the pen) of the sunny 
and classic South. The enthusiasm with which 
we ransack the remains of Greece is akin to 
patriotic pride. The scholar, of what Bacon calls 
“a delicious and airy spirit,” feels as if Greece 
were the land of his nativity ; as if he were, or as 
ifhe ought to be, the fellow-citizen of Pericles 
and the school-fellow of Anaxagoras. 

The author of the elaborate work before us has 
felt the deep influence of his immortal subject ; 
and to this more than to his erudition, he owes 
the success of his labours: for he has certainly 
produced a masterly picture of the Hellenic 
family, not in their political relations, but in the 
still more attractive aspect of their social history 
Justly does he observe— 


al 


and domestic life. 

“Indeed, the great sources of a nation’s happiness 
and power must always lie about the domestic 
hearth, There or nowhere are sown, and for many 
years cherished by culture, all those virtues which 
bloom afterwards in public, and form the best or- 


naments of the commonwealth. Men are every- 
where exactly what their mothers make them. If 
these are slaves, narrow-minded, ignorant, unhappy, 
those in their turn will be so also. The domestic 
example, small and obscure though it be, will im- 
press its image on the state; since that which in- 
dividually is base and little, can never by congre- 
gating with neighbouring littleness become great, or 
lead to those heroic efforts, those noble self-sacrifices, 
which elevate human nature to a sphere, in which it 
appears to touch upon and partake something of the 
divine. By minutely studying, as far as practicable, 
those small obscure sanctuaries of Greek civilization — 
the private dwellings of Attica—I hoped to discover 
the secret of that moral alchemy by which were 
formed 

Those dead but sceptered sovereigns who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns. 
In these haunts, little familiar to our imagination, 
lay concealed the germs of law, good government, 
philosophy, the arts, and whatever else has tended 
to soften and render beautiful the human clay.” 

In the chapter on the Greek character, after 


enumerating the various circumstances, political 
and geographical, commonly supposed to explain 
its intellectual greatness, Mr. St. John lays the 
proper stress upon the physical organization of 
the people, and describes its most prominent fea- 
tures :-— 

“ It were in fact as easy to tell why one star differs 
from another star in glory, as why one nation or one 
man rises in intellect above his fellows. But we are 
supplied with a link in the chain which connects the 
above effects with their cause, by the physical organi- 
sation of the Greeks, who possessed the most perfect 
forms in which humanity ever appeared. Their frame 
exhibiting all the beauty of which the human body is 
susceptible, uniting strength with lightness, dignity 
and elegance with activity, the utmost robustness of 
health with extreme delicacy of contour, the muscles 
developed by exercise, and developed over the whole 
structure alike, suggested the idea of power and inde- 
fatigable energy; the stature, generally above the 
middle size, the free and unembarrassed gait, the fea- 
tures full of beauty, the expression replete with intel- 
lect, and the eye flashing with a conciousness of inde- 
pendence :—all these united conferred upon the form 
of the Greek an elevation, a grandeur, a majesty which 
we still contemplate with admiration in their sculpture, 
and denominate the ideal. Above all things, the form 
of the Grecian head was most exquisite, with its 
smooth, expansive, almost perpendicular forehead and 
majestic outline, describing a perfect oval. Generally | 
the complexion was of a clear olive, the hair and eyes 
black, the temperament inclined to melancholy, though 
numerous instances occurred of sanguine fair persons 
with light eyesand chesnut or auburn hair, which the 
youth wore, as now, in a profusion of ringlets falling 
to the shoulders.” 

Such an organization may well be called a 
“ glorious” one ; and no doubt was, in some de- 
gree, an effect of the air and soil—* the influence | 
of the clime’—which still continues to “ shed 
its Ionian elegance” over the inhabitants of the | 
same magic region. Ontheatmosphere of Greece, 
itis remarked— — 

“Certain at any rate it is, that the atmosphere of 
Greece is clearer, purer, more buoyant and clastic, 
than that of any other country in our hemisphere. 
At night, particularly, there is a transparency in the | 
air, which appears to impart additional lustre and | 
magnitude to the stars and moon. Its mountain 
tops, the intervening space being, as it were, removed, 
seem to mingle with the constellations which cluster | 
in brightness on the edge of the horizon.” 

One cause of this singular atmospheric purity 
and lustre is stated to be the prevalence of the | 
north-wind; another, the geological character 
of the country :— 

“Another cause, which greatly tends to promote 
the purity of the air, is the lightness, friability, and | 
dryness of the soil, which, distributed for the most | 
part in thin layers over ledges of rocks, permits no 
stagnation of moisture, but enables the rain that falls 
to trickle through, collect in rills and brooks, and find | 
its way rapidly to the sea. 





The plains and irregular | 
valleys, which form an exception to this rule, are not 
numerous enough, or of sufficient magnitude to effect | 
the general proposition. ‘There appear, moreover, to 
be many peculiar properties and virtues in the soil | 
itself, causing all fruits transplanted thither to attain | 
to speedy ripeness and superior flavour, while odori- | 
ferous plants and flowers, as the jasmine, the wild | 
thyme, and the rose, exhale sweeter and more deli- | 
cious fragrance. This is more particularly the case in | 
Attica, which accordingly produced in antiquity, | 
where due care was bestowed on gardening and agri- | 
culture, the finest fruits and sweetest honey in the 
world.” 

Mr. St. John’s remarks upon points of this | 
nature are entitled to particular attention, inas- | 
much as they are the results of the personal ob- | 
servation of the traveller, an invaluable assistant | 
to the deductions of the student. He writes from | 
his acquaintance with the Greece and the Greeks | 
of the present day, as well as from the memorials 
of antiquity ; and it is gratifying to receive the 
following favourable account of the modern 





people from so competent a witness ;— 





“T haveseldom become acquainted with a Greek, — 
and Thaveknown many,—who has not improved upon 
acquaintance, won my esteem, and in most cases, my 
affection, and impressed me with the firm belief that 
there is no nation in the varied population of Europe, 
which, if ruled with wisdom and justice, would exhibit 
loftier or more exalted qualities. In these views Iam 
happy to be borne out by the testimony of Monsieur 
Frederic Thiersch, whose facilities for studying the 
modern Greek have been far more ample than mine, 
and whose opinions are marked by the cautious acute- 
ness of the statesman, with the depth and originality 
of the philosopher.” 

No two works on the same subject can differ 
from each other more than Mr. St. John’s from 
the treatise of Miiller, which we have coupled 
with it, because, to a certain extent, the labours 
of the two writers are concurrent. Miiller’s is 
a close and learned antiquarian disquisition, 
founded upon the perambulations of Pausanias, 
and the accounts of various travellers, ancient 
and modern—not at all upon personal inspec- 
tion. It is, however, a perfect model of this 
species of investigation; nor do we find any of 
its topographical conclusions are impugned by 
the ocular observer. ‘The accurate scholar will 
not find the dissertation of the learned German 
dry, although other readers would probably pass 
that judgment upon it, and turn with pleasure to 
the florid, copious, and often discursive pages 
of Mr. St. John. The enthusiasm of Miiller 


| shows itself, not in fervent periods and bursts of 


sentiment, but in the prodigious toil of his re+ 
searches. He states, in the simplest language, 
the facts which he demonstrates, and avoids ex- 
patiation with almost geometrical severity. 

We confess a preference for the warmer style. 
It is not easy to excite the imagination by the 
mere statement of topographical facts, although 


| he that broods upon the descriptions of Pausanias 


or Miiller, and collects into one field of view the 
multitude of magnificent objects catalogued by 
such writers, will no doubt arrive at a gorgeous 
conception of the miracles of ancient architec- 
tural scenery. The writer, however, who frames 
an ideal panorama out of the remains and records 
of Grecian splendour, anticipates the reader's 
fancy and aids his power of combination. Take 
the following passage as an instance. Mr. St. 
John imagines a superb view in Athens, formed 
by the grouping of authentic details, and presents 
them directly to our gaze. 

“On entering through the gates of the Propylea a 
scene of unparalleled grandeur and beauty burst upon 
the eye. Notrace of human dwellings anywhere ap- 
peared, but on all sides temples of more or less eleva- 
tion, of Pentelic marble, beautiful in design and ex- 
quisitely delicate in execution, sparkled like piles of 
alabaster in thesun. On the left stood the Erectheion 
or fane of Athena Polias; to the right that matchless 
edifice knownas the Hecatompedon of old, but to later 
ages as the Parthenon, Other buildings, all holy to 
the eye ofan Athenian, lay grouped around tese 
master structures, and in the open spaces between, in 
whatever direction the spectatorsmight look, appeared 


| statues, some remarkable for their dimensions, others 


for their beauty, a: * all for the legendary sanctity 
which surrounded them. No city of the ancient or 
modern world ever rivalled Athens in the riches of art. 
Our best filled museums, though teeming with her 
spoils, are poor collections of fragmentscom pared with 
that assemblage of gods and heroes which peopled the 
Acropolis, the genuine Olympos of the arts, where all 


| the divinities of the pagan heaven appeared grouped 


in immortal youth and beauty round the Thunderer 
and his virgin daughter.” 
3ut it will be more useful, and not less enter- 
taining, to select our extracts from the chapters 
relating to educational and moral subjects. There 
is a curious chapter on the Greek nursery, from 
which we take a short passage. 
“ All the world over the singing of the nurse has 
been proverbial. Music breathes its sweetest notes 
around our cradles, The voice of woman soothes ow 
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infancy and our age, and in Greece, where every class 
of the community had its song, the nurse naturally 
vindicated one to herself. This sweetest of all me- 
lodies— 

Redolent of joy and youth 
was technically denominated Katabaukalesis, of which 
scraps and fragments only, like those of the village 
song which lingered in the memory of Rousseau, have 
come down tous. ‘The first verse of a Roman nursery 
air, which still, Pignorius tells us, was sung in his 
time by the mothers of Italy, ran thus: — 

Lalla, Lalla; dorme aut lacte. 

(Lalla, Lalla; sleep or suck.) 

The Sicilian poet whose pictures of the ancient 
world are still so fresh and fragrant, has bequeathed 
to usa Katabaukalesis of extreme beauty and brevity 
which I have here paraphrastically translated :— 

Sleep ye, that in my breast have lain, 

The slumber sweet and light, : 

And wake, my glorious twins, again 
To glad your mother’s sight. 
O happy, happy be your dreams, 

And blest your waking be, 

When morning's gold and ruddy beams 

Restore your smiles to me. 

The philosopher Chrysippos considered it of im- 
portance to regulate the songs of nurses, and Quinti- 
lian, with a quaint but pardonable enthusiasm, would 
have the boy who is designed to be an orator placed 
under the care of a nurse of polished language and 
superior mind. He observes, too, that children 
suckled and brought up by dumb nurses, will re- 
main themselves dumb, which would necessarily 
happen had they no other person with whom to 
converse. When the infant was extremely wake- 
ful, the soothing influence of the song was height- 
ened by the aid of little timbrels and rattles hung 
with bells.” 

Mr. St. John notices several curious remains 
of antiquity in our modern nurseries. ‘The word 
“baby” is Syriac. ‘ ‘Tatta,” “ pappa,” “ mam- 
ma,” were the first lispings of the Hellenic in- 
fant—the first sounds uttered by Pericles and 
Demosthenes. 


How characteristic of a delicious sunny cli- 


mate is the following usage :— 


“ It was the practice among the children of Greece, 
when the sun happened to be obscured by a cloud 


to exclaim, “E£ey’ & gud? ijAte!—* Come forth, be- 


loved sun !’ Strattis makes allusion to this custom in 


a fragment of his Pheenisse :— 
Then the god listened to the shouting boys, 
When they exclaimed, ‘Come forth, beloved sun ! 
It is fortunate that our English boys have no such 





praised you.” A custom very similar prevailsin the | phion, no doubt, warbled his ballad 
East, where, in recesses open to the street, we often 
see the turbaned schoolmaster with a crowd of little 
Moslems about him, tracing letters on their large 
wooden tablets or engaged in recitations of the Koran.” 
All Greek children were not geniuses born. 
Here is a curious case of puerile dulness and the 
mode of correcting it. ‘ : 
“The earliest task to be performed at school was Several interesting anecdotes are rel 
to gain a knowledge of the Greek characters, large | Connexion with the subject of music. 
Herodes the | proof of a great flute-player on observir 
Sophist experienced much vexation from the stupidity | his pupils trying to produce loud sounds, 
exhibited in achieving this enterprise by his son Atti- | a wisdom capable of other and more i: 
cus, whose memory was so sluggish that he could not 
even recollect the Christ-cross-row. 
this extraordinary dulness, he educated along with him 
twenty-four little slaves of his own age, upon whom oes iste bs 4 
he bestowed the names of the letters, so that young | 43 a — — —— country of an. 
Atticus might be compelled to learn his alphabet as aquisy Commanded the admiration of the world 
he played with his companions, now calling out for 
Omicron now for Psi.” A se 
: Music may be said to have been the basis of | "3 by others, the “ Greece of Greece.” Sparta 
’ The teens Mevsinn enmnien- amongst other states, is almost lost in the blaze 
ally comprehended everything connected with 3 her — asin er aay wea Yet 
the expansion of the mind; but music, including aa - ve - a gee. Soto oF ee Spartans set 
poetry, held the chief place in the system of juve- | /107r ‘8S To Music, anc sacrihice< to ** the Nine 
nile instruction. It would appear that rhyme’was | Pye: Ptgceetin RA ol ng 
not resorted to in Greece merely as a help to the er A ypueons Pk a oe “4 as to their = 
memory of childhood, as it is employed by us “ nema bes, wage ae ae eee It is 
moderns to teach the days of the month and the certain that they prosuces ne great posts, yet 
duncsts of tcthenstic. The Gack tee om they had their native bards, who composed their 
early introduced to the poets of his country, and | W@F-Songs and theirs was— 
first of all to the authors of lyrical and dithy- 
rambic pieces, the most poetical of all. 
metic held the next place to music—a strange 
combination of the coldest and driest with the 
most passionate and imaginative of human 
studies ; but essential to a correct understanding 
of the poetical utilitarianism of the Hellenic 
character. ‘The Athenians, in particular, united 


and small, to spell next, next to read. 


To overcome | which is great ; but that is great whichis 


Greek education. 


ample of this paradoxical combination, 


million” will read with peculiar interest the 


passion for sunshine; otherwise, as Phabos Apollo | following account of the objects with which the 


hides his face for months together in this blessed cli- 
mate, we should be in a worse plight than Dionysos 
among the frogs of Acheron, when his passion for 
Euripides led him to pay a visit to Persephone. In 
some parts of the country, however, the children have 
a rude distich which they frequently baw] in chorus, 
when in summer-time their sports are interrupted by 
a long-continued shower :— 

Rain, rain, go to Spain; 

Fair weather, come again.” 

The chapter on toys and pastimes, recals the 
Teasped infancy of young Scribblerus. ‘The fol- 
lowing account of the schools for the poorer 
classes, reminds us of those ancient Irish semi- 
naries described by Campion, the traces of which 
still linger under the hedges and in the mud- 
built sheds of that island; how different from 
the porticos of the Attic temples ! 

“Tt has sometimes been imagined that in Greece se- 
parate edifices were not erected as with us expressly 
for school-houses, but that both the didaskalos and the 
philosopher taught their pupils in fields, gardens, or 
shady groves. But this was not the common practice, 
though many schoolmasters appear to have had no 
other place wherein to assemble their pupils than the 
portico ofa temple, or some sheltered corner in the 
street, where in spite of the din of business and the 
throng of passengers the worship of learning was pub- 
licly performed. Here, too, the music-masters fre- 
quently gave their lessons, whether in singing or on 
the lyre, which practice explains the anecdote of the 
musician, who, hearing the crowd applaud one of his 
scholars, gave him a box on the ear, observing, “ Had 
you played well these blockheads would not have 


Greeks exalted music above the rank of a mere 
pleasurable pursuit or elegant accomplishment. 

“The importance of music, in the education of the 
Grecks, is generally understood. It was employed to 
effect several purposes. First, to soothe and mollify 
the fierceness of the national character, and prepare 
the way for the lessons of the poets, which, delivered 
amid the sounding of melodious strings, when the soul 
was rapt and elevated by harmony, by the excite. 
ment of numbers, by the magic of the sweetest asso- 
ciations, took a firm hold upon the mind, and gene- 
rally retained it during life. Secondly, it enabled the 
citizens gracefully to perform their part in the amuse- 
ments of social life, every person being in his turn 
called upon at entertainments to sing or play upon 
the lyre. Thirdly, it was necessary to enable them 
to join in the sacred choruses, rendered frequent by 
the piety of the state, and for the due performance in 
old age of many offices of religion, the sacerdotal cha- 
racter belonging more or less to all the citizens of 
Athens. Tourthly, as much of the learning of a 
Greek was martial and designed to fit him for de- 
fending his country, he required some knowledge 
of music, that on the field of battle his voice might 
harmoniously mingle with those of his countrymen, 
in chaunting those stirring, impetuous, and terrible 
melodies, called pans, which preceded the first 
shock of fight.” 

Thus music formed the Grecian character, 
whether we consider the literature, the refine- 
ment, the hilarity, the religious enthusiasm, or 
the martial energy, that were its chief component 

elements. We have here the explanation of the 

beautiful fables of Orpheus and Amphion, Am- 











the habits of men of business with the faculties 
and tastes fur the apprehension and enjoyment 
of “the ideal.” Alcibiades was a brilliant ex- 


Isut the consequence beginning to be attached 
to music in modern elementary instruction, di- 
rects our attention particularly to the passages | exquisite and exalted sensibility, which rendered them 
that illustrate its importance amongst the an- | to the last degree susceptible, and liable to be swayed 
cient Greeks. ‘The advocates of “music for the | irresistibly for good or for evil by poetry and music, 


: he 
of the masons who built the Theban walls - a 
probably the wild beasts that flocked round i 
tuneful husband of Eurydice, were the sah 
aborigines of the land, reduced by music to mn 
vilization and concord. , 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell 

Thronged around her magic cell,’ 


ated jy 
The re. 
Ng One of 
Contains 
Nportant 
YS good 
good," 


applications: “ Boy, that is not alwa 


The anecdote is related by Athenzeus. 


Athens has engrossed the lion’s share of the tri. 
bute. The ‘eye of Greece,” she is styled by Mil. 


before they went to battle! The accounts of 


The Dorian mood 
Cf flutes and soft recorders, such as raised 


Arith- To height of noblest temper heroes old, 


Arming to battle, and instead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breatlied. 

Sparta “ opened an asylum for those antique 
teachers of mankind, the poets, proscribed by 
Plato (an Athenian), and were in this respect so 
superior in taste to that philosopher, that they 
instituted public recitations of Homer.” Mp, 
| St. John remarks the susceptibility of impres- 
sions by music as amongst the common attri- 
butes of both the Doric and Ionie race. 

“ Into the character of the Grecks, generally, there 
entered an clement but faintly discernible in the 
moral composition of modern nations; I meana most 


And this characteristic distinguished in some degree 
the Doric as well asthe Tonic race. ‘They could he 
excited, past belief, by the agency of sound. Music, 
therefore, with us at least a mere source of enjoy- 
ment, among them was invested with a moral charac- 
ter, and employed in education as a powerful means 
of harmonising, purifying, ennobling the principles 
and the affections of the heart. For this reason the 
government, which in Greece was in reality a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, watched over the music no 
less sedulously than over the morals of the people, 
which it powerfully influenced.” 

Mr. St. John’s work contains interesting ma- 
terials for a second notice, should we have leisure 
to return to the subject. For the present, we 
have confined ourselves to the first volume. 





The Life of Sir A. Cooper, Bart. By Brausby 
Blake Cooper, Esq. 2 vols. 

(Concluding Notice.) 
Tue life of Sir A. Cooper, interesting as it might 
have been to his professional contemporaries, 
and in every point of view instructive to the 
rising generation of medical students, could not, 
as we have said, offer much attraction to the 
general reader. Like all persons who dedicate 
their lives toa profession, Sir Astley was thereby 
closely circumscribed within a sphere which can 
only touch society in one or two points. “ "I'were 
little boot” to inform our readers that the sub- 
ject of this memoir came of a respectable Norfolk 
family ; that he possessed the ordinary schoolboy 
opportunities for a learned education, which 
temperament and disposition alike prevented 
him from making the most of; or that family 
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connexion turned his attention to surgery, an 
that in the anatomy school be found an exercise 
so exactly suited to his taste and curiosity, as to 
awaken the dormant activity of his mind, and 
rouse an ambition which could not content itself 
with a second place. That he succeeded in 
realizing, to the utmost, this dream of his ambi- 
tion, and that, both as a teacher and a practi- 
tioner, he attained to a fame that was European, 
the public already know. All this has been told, 
and extended, by collateral anecdote, over two 
yolumes, without affording more than an occa- 
sional glimpse at the true sources of such emi- 
nence of the intellectual qualities necessary to 
make a great physiologist and surgeon, or of the 
steps by which the inquirer was led forward, in 
the pursuit of science, to truths of so sweeping 
and influential an import, as to place their pos- 

sessor above the heads of ordinary competitors. 

To penetrate to the core of such information, 
it would be necessary to follow the subject, step 
by step, through the whole course of his art, 
and to study him in his daily labours in the 
dissecting-room, the theatre, and the hospital. 
But such a course would be as unintelligible 
as it would be distasteful to the son-pro- 
fessional reader. Yet, after all, the general 
public is not wholly untouched by the result of 
such an investigation. At the present moment, 
more especially, when the subject of medical 
education engages public attention, there might 
have been much useful information derived 
from a philosophic analysis of Astley Cooper's 
character and professional career. 

The great question now at issue before the 
tribunal of public opinion, turns on the respec- 
tive merits of a union or a separation of the 
several branches of the healing art in the busi- 
ness of education, ‘That medicine and surgery 
form together one unbroken whole; that both rest 
upon common principles; that the surgeon, to 
fulfil adequately his functions, must have a large 
acquaintance with medical science; and that the 
physician will be much assisted in his practice 
by knowledge derived from the experience of 
the surgeon, are self-evident truths. There can, 
therefore, be little room for a doubt as to the 
expediency of laying a common foundation, at 
least, for the education of both branches. 

On the other hand, there is something in the 
nature of the investigations—in the objects to 
be considered, and in the intellectual attributes 
called into activity—in the practice of surgery, 
so different from those demanded by the practice 
of physic, that if it does not find the respective 
professors different men, it will rarely fail, in the 
end, to leave them so. ‘This also must have its 
weight in legislating for institutions. In as 
far as the two branches are not the same, surgery 
isa continued appeal to the senses. ‘The objects 
to be examined are under the eye, the pheno- 
mena are laid open to direct observation as they 
arise; and (independently of a decided turn 
which is given to the whole faculties, towards the 
acquirement of great manual dexterity,) there is 


in surgical pursuits an obvious tendency to the 
cultivation of the sensitive, at the expense of the 


cognitive powers. Medicine, on the contrary, 
is less occupied with facts than with inferences. 
It has been called a conjectural art; and, with- 
out converting the phrase into an epigram, we 
must admit that it implies a constant exercise of 
the subtler reasoning powers, and a different 
mode of considering appearances, than that 
usually adopted in surgery. 

If we are not much mistaken, this influence 
might have been traced in the case of Sir Astley 
Cooper. He seems to have possessed, in a high 
degree, those mental qualities which lead to 
surgical eminence; and the possession of these 
may have kept in abeyance the higher powers 


of the moral world,—of government, philosophy, 
or, in one word, of the science of society. 

Compared with the man who is versant in 
such generalities, the great surgeon, then, may 

appear intellectually inferior, or may be ren- 
dered so, by the opposite course of his pursuits, 
How far such may have actually been Sir Ast- 
ley’s case, and how far, being so, it depended on 
original mind, or acquired habit, would be an 
inquiry that, for general purposes, would well 
have repaid the perusal of a larger work than 
that now under examination. 

In as far, however, as the critic is concerned, 
it is, at present, difficult to determine in what 
degree the professional eminence of Sir Astley 
was really purchased by circumscription as to 
other matters ; or whether the apparent deficiency 
conveyed in the volumes before us should be 
mainly attributed to the author’s want of power 
to display his subject. The fact, however, is 
certain, that there are very few traces to be found 
in Mr. B. Cooper’s pages of what is usually 
called a master-mind. 

One criterion indeed is offered, in abstracts 
taken from the note-books of Sir Astley, in which, 
besides the professional facts recorded, he seems 
to have habitually set down his remarks on the 
characters of his more celebrated patients : these, 
however, are of less value than might have been 
expected. Certes, the opportunities afforded by 
extensive practice for coming at the secrets of 
humanity are great ; but exclusively of the high 
obligation of respecting secresy as to certain facts 
obtained through such a channel, Sir Astley 
seems to have been prevented by want of time 
from “improving” such occasions, so as to ren- 
der them available to those who come after him. 
Ilis notes, indecd, seem to have been intended 
most frequently rather for pegs for hanging 
up the facts and inferences in his own mind, to 
be filled up at some future time that never came, 
or simply to preserve them alive for his own 
satisfaction. But whatever be the cause, the 
effect defective is, that the anecdotes thus pre- 
served have less interest, either as curious re- 
cords, or as proofs of extensive powers of ob- 
servation and reflection (on non-professional 
matters) than could have been expected. Such, 
however, as they are, we are desirous of affording 
some specimens of them, as a medium for bring- 
ing our readers to a closer acquaintance with the 
man. Our first extract concerns Lord Liverpool: 

“ Lord Liverpool was an excellent domestic cha- 
racter,—a fond husband, a good master, and an ex- 
cellent moral character. George the Fourth did not 
like him as a man, because he felt a fear of him, from 
his firmness, for he would never yield any important 
point to the King, nor suffer him to interfere in his 
particular province. The King used to say, as soon 
as he went out of the room, ‘What an awkward 
creature that is!’ and then he mimicked all his pe- 
culiarities, so as to produce a laugh against Lord 
Liverpool.” 

This little trait of George the Fourth was not 
confined to his treatment of Lord L.; he was 
acutely susceptible of ridicule, especially as con- 
cerns conventional matters; and he was not 
without malice in making others participate 
in his own feelings, even where propriety would 
have cuggested an opposite course. But to con- 
tinue :— 

“My next attendance upon Lord Liverpool was 
on the following account. He sent for me in the 
morning about two years before his death, and said ; 
*I have a curious loss of vision. When I am reading, 
I lose a word,—then see one,—then again lose one, 
so that in a line, I do not see more than half of it.’ 
I said, ‘ Sir, what are you going to do to-day ?’ and he 
replied, ‘I am going to havea council.’ * You must 
not go to it,’ I said. *I know Lord Bathurst and the 
Duke of Wellington, and I will tell them your exact 
state.’ I went to the council at once, and spoke to 
both those gentlemen, and they said, * He must not 





of abstract speculation, or large intuitive views 


come here for the world, We have observed that 


he has become extremely irritable of late,—we will 
do without him.’ * * By medicine, great care, and’ 
by absence from business he got better, and we re- 
commended him to'go to Bath. He derived great 
benefit from the visit, but Lord Liverpool told me 
Canning plagued him very much with his interference, 
for he wished to get all the influence in the council, 
and to govern Lord Liverpool. * * A short time 
after his return to London, while at breakfast, he 
received a letter from Canning, and was soon after- 
wards found upon the floor of his chamber,—apo- 
plectic.” 

How far Sir Astley’s opinions of Lord Liver- 
pool were governed by the relationship of patient 
and attendant, our readers must judge for them- 
selves. But thus it is that he again speaks of 
him :— 

“ Lord Liverpool was an amiable, and truly honest 
man; a man of business, but not a man of the world. 
He would not flatter or cringe, even to his Monarch, 
but confident in honest designs, and anxious for the 
welfare of his country, he always carried his point. 
IIe was a high Tory,—he feared God,—he honoured 
his king,—and he upheld the laws of his country 
fearlessly and firmly. He had no sinister designs ; 
he understeod the business of Government, from 
having served an apprenticeship to it; and not being 
an intriguer himself, he did not suspect it in others. * * 
Lord Liverpool was taciturn, and little conversation 
passed between us; but one morning he said to me, 
*Pegge, the Professor of Anatomy, is dead, and I 
have many applications—who ought to succeed him ?” 
and I said, * Kidd, my Lord.’ On that very evening 
Kidd was appointed at Oxford. Upon my profes- 
sional visits, when my name was announced, before 
I could well enter the room, he had bared his leg to 
show me its inflamed veins: I then looked at them, 
prescribed, and said,‘ Good morning, my Lord,’ and 
left the room. Such meetings happened very often, 
for I did not attempt to gossip with a man who, like 
Atlas, had thé world upon his shoulders, One morn 
ing he said, §I am going to bring in a bill upon the 
regulation of prisons,—have you anything to suggest 
professionally ??, * Why, my Lord, I have received 
a letter, which you shall read.’ It was a letter from 
a surgeon, who had seen a broken fore-arm badly 
treated at a government prison ; and he said to the 
docior of the establishment, * Both bones are distorted.’ 
The reply was, ‘ Both bones? why there is only one 
bone in that part of the arm,’ Indignant at this 
ignorance, he wrote to me, and I requested his 
Lordship to have a clause introduced into the bill, 
that no one should be allowed to act as a surgeon to 
a prison, who was not a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. To this he consented, and it was done, 
and, I believe, has ever since been adhered to.” 


Concerning Sir Astley’s attendance on the 
King, we have the following record :— 

“The King sent to Sir Everard Home, myself, 
and Brodie, to go to Windsor to see a tumour on 
the summit of his head, which annoyed him from its 
appearance, and was growing larger. When we saw 
it, it was tender, painful, and somewhat inflamed ; 
and we thought it best to delay the operation. The 
King was much disappointed, but yielded to our ad- 
vice. In the spring of the succeeding year, 1821, 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield came for me to go to 
Brighton to see the King, and I went down with 
Bloomfield. The King came into my room at one 
o’clock in the morning, and said, ‘I am now ready 
to have it done. I wish you now to remove this 
thing from my head.’ I said, ‘Sire—not for the 
world now—your life is too important to have so 
serious a thing done in a corner. Lady C 8 
died of erysipelas after such an operation, and what 
would the world say if this were to be fatal ? * * He 
hastily said, ‘This is the second time I have been 
disappointed.’ * Yes, Sire, I am sorry for it, but I 
should not choose to do it, unless Sir E. Home, Mr. 
Cline, and Mr. Brodie, were present. * * He said, 
* Well, I respect Cline, and I dare say he respects 
me, although we do not set our horses together in 
politics.’ Ireplied, * Perhaps not, your Majesty, but 
the best policy, I think, will be to have him.’ The 
King came to town soon afterwards, and I went to 
the levée, and he said, ‘ How do you do, Cooper ?— 
well, next Tuesday.’” 

Then we haye an instance of that absurd at- 
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tention to supposed etiquettes, which sometimes 
does very little honour to the profession, and of 
the King’s proper mode of dealing with it, which 


it were well universally to imitate :— 


“T called upon Lord Liverpool, and requested 
him to persuade the King to let Home do the opera- 
tion, as that was the usual etiquette, he being Ser- 


at a time. 


bage. In the winter these horses were put into th 


geant Surgeon. Lord Liverpool said that it was very straw-yard, and his waste straw thus converted int 


difficult to interfere respecting the choice of a medical 
man. I was very averse from doing it ; I had always 
been successful, and I saw that the operation, if it 
were followed by erysipelas, would destroy all my 
On the next 
day Home wrote to me that he should do the opera- 


happiness, and blast my reputation. 


tion on Wednesday, and I requested that Clin 


might be present, to which Home consented. On 
the Wednesday we all met, Halford, Tierney, Home, 
Cline, Brodie, and myself. Mr. Cline said, * Who is 
Soon 
afterwards, Sir Henry Halford was called out of the 
room, and almost immediately returning, said to me, 


to do the operation? I said, ‘Sir Everard.’ 


—*‘ You are to do the operation !’” 


A few pages back we are told of a court phy- 
sician resenting a breach of etiquette in the sur- 
geon, who bled an apoplectic patient before his 
arrival, though, by so kien, he probably saved 
Certain usages, it must be 
admitted, may be necessary to maintain a good 
understanding among practitioners; but it would 


the patient's life. 


be well to remember that the patient's safety 
should ever be the principal consideration. 


“The King bore the operation well, requested that 
there might be no hurry, and when it was finished, 
said, ‘What do you call the tumour?’ I said, 
‘A steatome, Sire.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘I hope it 
will stay at home, and not annoy me any more.’ The 
King went on well until Saturday: when he came 
into us, he said, ‘I have not slept all night, and I am 
d—d bad this morning; my head is sore allover.’ I 
immediately thought erysipelas was coming on, and 
that we should lose him. I called in the middle of 
the day at Carlton Palace, and again in the evening, 
and he was much the same. The next morning 
when I went, the King was on the sofa,—his great 
toe was red with gout,—and his head had lost its 
soreness, and all its unpleasant feelings, From this 
time the wound healed in the most favourable man- 
ner. {na fortnight afterwards he said,‘ Lord Liver- 
pool ha: promised to make you a Baronet, but I will 
not suffér it, I shall do it myself.’ I thanked him 
and said, ‘Since your Majesty is so kind, let me say, 
if it be not entailed upon my nephew Astley, whom 
I have adopted and educated, it will lose much of its 
value.” He immediately said,‘ It shall be made out 
as you wish,’ He afterwards, in six months, sent me 
a beautiful epergne, for which he gave the’ plan him- 
self, and which cost him five hundred guineas, and 
we continued the best friends.” 


Among Sir A. C.’s amusements was farming, 
which, like other gentlemen farmers, he carried 
One attempt, how- 
ever, was more felicitous,—it relates to a mode 
of feeding off his herbage when lean stock was 


on not much to his profit. 


too dear to be profitable :— 


“When he next went to Gadesbridge, after re- 
solving on his method of proceeding, he desired 
Michel his old coachman, to drive him down in the 
curricle, a task which he had latterly permitted an 
under servant to perform. Sir Astley’s object in this 
arrangement was to acquaint Michel with his new 
plan, and to consult with him upon the best means 
During the journey, he 


of putting it into execution. 
asked him if there were not many horses sold at 
Smithfield, and upon being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he inquired of him what kind of horses they 
were. Michel informed him, that they were almost 
all cripples, some fit for little else than for the 
knacker, others bought for the chance of their be- 
coming sound, a third class purchased by such people 
as did not care for permanent lameness if they would 
but draw. My uncle then let Michel into his scheme, 
and desired him from that time, until further orders, 
to go every market morning into Smithfield, and pur- 
chase all the young horses exposed for sale which he 
thought might possibly be convertible into carriage 
or saddle-horses, should they recover from their de- 
fects, He was never to give more than seven pounds 


order caught, haltered, and brought to my uncle fo 


for the cure. 


equally faulty. 


for each, but five pounds was to be the average price. 
Michel did as he was desired, and the horses pur- 
chased were taken down in a string of three or four 
In this manner, I have known thirty or 
forty horses collected at Gadesbridge, and thus Sir 
Astley procured stock to eat off his superfluous her- 


manure, thereby saving many hundred pounds in 
the purchase of this necessary commodity for farming. 
I believe, however, the greatest source of pleasure 
derived by my uncle from this new plan, was the oc- 
cupation it afforded him, by treating these horses as 
patients, and curing them of their various complaints. 
e | Onastated morning every week, the blacksmith came 
up from the village, and the horses were in successive 


inspection. Ie then examined into the causes of the 
particular defect of each animal,and generally ascer- 
tained that there was disease of the foot. The black- 
smith took off the shoe, pared out the hoof, and then 
Sir Astley made a careful examination of the part. 
Having discovered the cause of the lameness, he pro- 
ceoded to perform whatever seemed to him necessary 
I used sometimes to dispute with him 
in which leg a horse was lame, but I believe we were 
often both right; for there were few of his horses 
when they came to him which had not their fore legs 
Some of them which were past cure, 
he would submit to experiments connected with the 


weeks before. 


notes. 


first order. 


professional investigations which might at the time 
be occupying his attention, and transfusion, tying 
arteries, experiments on the nerves, were not uncom- 
mon sequels to these morning exploits. 
not the fate of a very large proportion of these 
animals; for as they were all young, many being only 
three, and none more than five years old, the im- 
provement produced in a short time by good feeding, 
rest, and medical attendance, such as few horses be- 
fore or since have enjoyed, appeared truly wonderful. 
Horses which were at first with difficulty driven to 
pasture because of their halt, were now with as much 
difficulty restrained from running away. 
fortnight at Gadesbridge would frequently produce 
such an alteration in some of them, that it required 
no unskilful eye in the former owner himself to re- 
cognise the animal which he had sold but a few 
I have myself paid fifty guineas for 
one of these animals, and made a good bargain, too; 
and I have known my uncle's carriage for years drawn 
by a pair of horses which together only cost him 
twelve pounds ten shillings.” 
Once more to return to Sir A. Cooper's own 
He thus records the sum of his impres- 
sions concerning George’the Fourth :— 
“ The abilities of George the Fourth were of the 
He would have made the first physician 
or surgeon of his time, the first lawyer, the first 
speaker in the House of Commons or Lords, though 
perhaps not the best divine. 


Such was 


Even one 


As a king he was pros- 


anxious to throw every onus from his own shoulders, 


and address—possessing the finest person, with the 
most dignified and gracious condescension, yet exces- 
sively proud; familiar himself, but shocked at it in 
others ; violent in his temper, yet naturally kind in 
his disposition. I have seen him spurn from 
him, yet, in ten minutes, say that he liked nobody so 
much about him, and that no one but he should do 
anything for him.—George the Fourth had an extra- 
ordinary memory,—he recollected all that he had 
read or seen,—and had the faculty of quickly com- 
prehending everything. If he saw a steam-engine, 
he would describe not only its principles of action, 
but enter minutely into its construction.—He could 
recount anecdotes of everybody, and could quote 
the beauties of almost all the works, in prose or 
verse, in English literature. He also prided himself 
on his knowledge of Latin, being, in fact, an excellent 
classic, and frequently quoted Horace. He was a 
good historian, being fully conversant with the history, 
not only of his own country, but of all Europe. I 
once said, ‘Sire, are you familiar with the fate of 
Henrictta Maria, after the death of Charles the First ? 
It is to be found, I believe, in Pennant,’ ‘Oh,’ he 








perous, for he had the good sense to be led by good 
ministers, although, however, he did not like them 
all.—_The King was indolent, and therefore disposed 


to yield, to avoid trouble; nervous, and therefore |"never remarkable for addiction to reading. The 


He was the most perfect gentleman in his manners 








said, ‘read De Grammont 
about her, together with tl 
well described and minutely given.’—Dates 
history, he could well recollect, and it was d 
to differ with him concerning them, as he w. 
be right.—The connexions and families of the nobi. 
e | lity he was quite familiar with._He spoke German 
o | and French as well as his own language, and ineoe 

little of others. With respect to Greck, his father, 
he said, would not let him go on with it, and so ae 
counted for his deficiency in that language.—He spoke 
remarkably well, but did not write so well, because 
he would not give himself the trouble, and therefore 
always sought assistance from others. His life had 
been, since the age of sixteen, conversational, from 
which time he had given very little attention tg 
r | writing or composition.—He told me, that from the 

time he was sixteen, he knew everything, bad and 
good, and that he had entered into every amusement 
that a gentleman could engage in.—George the 
Fourth thought Lady Melbourne the most delightful 
person he had ever known, and used to describe her 
person, her appearance, her manners, her temper, her 
gracefulness, as divine.—He said his sister Mary was, 
however, the most of an angel he ever knew, and 
asked me if I had ever seen her. I said that I had 
had the honour of attending her, and had seen her at 
Lord Verulam’s. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘is she not de 
lightful ? &c.—George the Fourth’s judgment was 
good as regarded others, and as respected his country, 
If I had wanted to decide upon what I ought to do, 
nobody would have given me better advice ; but he 
very likely would have practised just the contrary 
himself, for with respect to himself he was too often 
guided by prejudice. * * His hatred of being ob- 
served made him dislike to show himself, and instead 
of regarding the hissing of a mob as the hissing of 
geese, he always feared it. * * The King would 
sometimes be coarse in his conversation and anec- 
dotes, but again nobody could be more refined and 
polished when he chose.—Every story of a character 
about town, every humorous anecdote he was per- 
fectly acquainted with, and was constantly secking 
means of adding to his stock, and then took the 
greatest pleasure in relating them to others. He was 
himself witty, but the points of his conversation con- 
sisted principally in anecdote, and the relation of 
jokes.—Ie often awoke early, and read from five or 
six o’clock in the morning, until nine or ten, and thus 
he became acquainted with all the new books, which 
he read, of every description—novels, pamphlets, 
voyages, travels, plays—and he liked to talk of them.’” 

We shall not pause to examine how far these 
judgments are tinged by courtiership, or to note 
the quantum mutatus of the writer from the poli- 
tical pupil of Cline; but we cannot but remark 
on the little coherence between these large state- 
ments of acquirements attributed to the King, 
with the illustrative proofs, and with the anec- 
dotes of his habits. That George the Fourth 
sometimes indulged in light reading, is, we be- 
lieve, true; but both he and his brothers were 
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King was an endless gossip, and, with a reten- 
tive memory, picked up odds and ends of all 
sorts of knowledge ; but that it was either exten- 
sive, coherent, or of an obviously useful character, 
may be more than doubted. What follows is not 
so complimentary :— 


“He usually received me at from ‘ten to eleven 
o'clock, in his bed.—He chatted with me for half an 
hour or an hour, and was generally very agreeable, 
although now and then irritable. le was not 
strictly attentive to facts, but embellished all his 
stories, to render them more amusing, so that it 
would not answer always to repeat his sayings of 
others.—When ill, the King would never allow that 
it was caused by his own imprudence. One morning 
his tongue was white, and he was much heated. ‘ By 
G—,’ said he, ‘it is very extraordinary that I should 
be thus heated, for I lived very abstemiously, and 
went to bed in good time. I must have some beaume 
de vie, sir.’ When we went out of the room, W—— 
said, ‘You must not professionally act upon what 
his Majesty said; he was drinking Maraschino at 
two o'clock this morning.—He was a good judge of 
the medicine which would best suit him,—[This is a 
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on for a medical authority. ]—He bore 

enormous doses of opiates—one hundred drops of 
Jaudanuam, for instance. In bleeding, also, I have 
known from twenty to twenty-five ounces taken from 
him several times.—[ Probably on that very account. ] 
_The king was irregular in his times for eating and 
drinking. * Bring me cold chicken,’ he would say 
at eleven, before he rose. * Yes, Sire. * Bring it, 
and give mea goblet of soda-water.’- Soon after, he 
ate again, and at dinner largely ; but he did not, in 
general, drink much at dinner, unless tempted by the 
society of men he liked.—Hie suffered much from 
rheumatism and goul, but the colchicum relieved 
him.—One morning, when he had rheumatism in his 
hip, and there was a doubt about the propriety of 
giving colchicum, he said, ‘Gentlemen, I have 
porne your half measures long enough to please you 
__now I will please myself, and take colchicum,’ 
which he did, and was soon relieved,” &e, 

A few supplementary anecdotes are given on 
the authority of some noblemen: we will quote 
one or two to close the picture :— 

“J then talked with Lord of George the 
Fourth: he agreed he was a clever creature. I told 
him that when the Duke of Wellington was ill, 
George the Fourth shed tears, and said, * If I were 
to lose him, I should lose the honestest man I have 
about me.’ I related that the King asked if the 
Duke could go out that day, and that Knighton said, 
¢] ordered him not.’ The King said, smiling, ‘ You 
ordered him not! Could not you have thought of a 
better word 2’ * No, Sire,’ said Knighton; ‘I ordered 
him not. Ifa man does not attend to his friend and 
physician, he had better have neither.’ As we went 
out of the room, I said, *‘ You are a pretty fellow!’ 
and he said, ‘Oh! that was intended for him.’— 
‘Yes,’ said Lord ——, ‘he was a great friend to 
George the Fourth, for he brought his pecuniary 
affairs into an excellent state; the King had ten 
thousand pounds about him when he died, although 
he had been in debt.’—* The King was a very clever 
man,’ said Lord . ‘he saw everything at an 
instant: and what an excellent mimic he was.— 
‘True,’ I replied. —* Lord said that George the 
Fourth and the Duke of York, although generally 
lavish, were fond of having money in their bureau, 
which they did not like to expend, and related the 
following anecdote in illustration. Mrs. Fitzherbert 
told the King, that one of his horses was likely to 
win at Newmarket, but the stakes were not paid. 
George Lee came and told him the same thing. 
‘Yes,’ said the King, ‘I told Lake to pay them.’ 
* But,’ replied Lee, ‘he has no money.’ ‘* Do you 
pay them, then, my dear fellow. Oh! yes, you pay 
them.’ He could not pay them either, and half an 
hour only remained ; when he was told that his horse 
could not run, as the stakes were not paid. ‘ Yes; 
but I have told Lake to pay them, and I told Lee to 
pay them.’ * But they have no money, your Ma- 
jesty.” And then very unwillingly he went to his 
drawer to take out the sum. The Duke of York was 
just the same: they would, either of them, draw a 
cheque upon their bankers, but would not part with 
their money.” 

What follows the above extract, respecting the 
King’s knowledge of anatomy, must be taken 
with a pound, at least, of salt. It is mere twaddle. 
We must take leave of these volumes as we 
began, by expressing a doubt whether they do 
justice to their theme; or rather, whether they 
will not leave an impression of Sir Astley Coo- 
per less favourable than that which previously 
had prevailed. 


strong admissi 





Timon; a Play. Now first printed for the 
Shakesperian Society. 

Shakespeare. Edited hy J. P. Collier. Vols. 1V., 
r Vy 


Knight's Shakspere. Vols. 1¥., V., VI. 


Tur play of ‘Timon,’ now edited by the Rev. A. 
Dyce, has long been known to exist. It was 
noticed by Steevens asa MS, play in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Strutt, the engraver, and Malone 
had either seen it or been informed of its con- 
tents. We agree with Steevens, that “the piece 


it appears to be the work of an academick,” we 
are disposed to consider this circumstance as a 
mode of accounting for its wretchedness. Mr. 
Dyce “ entertains considerable doubts of Shaks- 
peare’s having been acquainted with this drama ;”’ 
at any rate, it is certain, that he was under no 
poetical obligations to it, for a more despicable 
production we have not seen. The only ques- 
tion is, whether it was from this source he took 
the idea of the banquet-scene, the character of 
the faithful steward, and the circumstance of 
Timon’s being possessed of large sums of gold 
which he had dug up in the forest to which he 
retired. Malone affirms, that he could not have 
had the last particular from Lucian, because, in 
Shakspeare’s time, there was no translation of 
that dialogue of the Greek satirist which relates 
to the subject. This is a mode of reasoning 
commonly used by the editors of Shakspeare, but 
in the force of which we cannot agree. Is it 
certain that there was no English version of 
Lucian at the period? And supposing that such 
was the fact, ad Shakspeare no other means 
of being acquainted with Lucian’s misanthrope ? 
Are we to presume that he was not so much as 
acquainted with a Greek scholar, and had never 
been present where the works of Lucian were 
the subject of conversation? Mr. Collier thinks 
it not unlikely, that there was some version of 
Lucian then current, with which we are now un- 
acquainted. 

We shall give Mr. Collier's observations upon 
the connexion between Shakspeare’s ‘Timon,’ 
and that now first printed from the MS. in Mr. 
Dyce’s possession :— 

“ Although it will not bear a moment’s comparison 
with Shakespeare’s ‘Timon of Athens,’ similar inci- 
dents and persons are contained in both. Thus, 
Timon is, in the commencement, rich, bountiful, 
and devoured by flatterers ; he becomes poor, and is 
at once deserted by all but his faithful steward; but 
before he abandons Athens in disgust, he invites his 
parasites to a last banquet, where he gives them 
stones painted to resemble artichokes, which he flings 
at them as he drives them out of his hall. Shake- 
speare represents Timon as regaling his guests with 
warm water; but it is very remarkable, that at the 
end of his mock banquet scene, after the hero has 
quitted the stage, leaving certain lords behind him, 
upon whom he had thrown the warm water, the fol- 
lowing dialogue occurs:— 

First Lord. Let’s make no stay. 

Second Lord. Lord Timon’s mad. 

Third Lord. I feel't upon my bones. 

Fourth Lord. One day he gives us diamonds, next day 

stones. 
Shakspeare’s Timon had cast no “stones’’ at his 
guests, and the above extract reads exactly as if it had 
formed part of some play in which stones (as in the 
‘Timon’ edited by the Rev. A. Dyce) had been em- 
ployed instead of warm water. Unless stoneshad been 
thrown, there could,as Steevens observes, be no pro- 
priety in the mention of them by the fourth lord ; and 
although Shakespeare may not haveseen theacademic 
play to which we have alluded, a fragment may, by 
accident, have found its way into his ‘Timon of 
Athens,’ which belonged to some other drama, where 
the banquet scene was differently conducted. It is 
just possible that our great dramatist, at some subse- 
quent date, altered his original draught, and by over- 
sight left in the rhyming couplet with which the 
third act concludes.” 

We would not build much upon the “ stones” 
mentioned by the fourth lord, because the “giving 
of stones” is a proverbial form of expression for 
unkind treatment. As the ‘Timon of Lucian, 
however, pelts his ungrateful followers with the 
same missiles, the allusion to “ stones’’ may tend 

to confirm the opinion, that Shakspeare was more 
indebted to the Greek source than to any other, 
an opinion held by Mr. Skottowe, and strongly 
reinforced by Mr. Knight, although the latter 
does not think that our dramatist went direct to 
Lucian, but worked upon the basis of some former 
play on this subject. 


printed ; and it certainly does not confirm his 
theory. But there may easily have been more 
dramatic ‘ ‘Timons’ than one, in that age so fertile 
in stage-writers. 

One thing, however, is certain, that Shaks- 
peare's conception of the misanthrope is in per- 
fect harmony with all that history has told us of 
the Athenian character. No other state in 
Greece could have produced his ‘Timon.’ The 
magnificence, the prodigality, the love of plea- 
sure, the gust for the fine arts, the enthusiastic 
temperament, the fickleness of humour, are all 
distinctive qualities of the Timon of Athens. 
His is essentially Athenian extravagance, Athe- 
nian generosity, Athenian passion, and Athe- 
nian inconsistency. The elegance that refines 
his dissipation—the high bearing that ennobles 
his bounty—the elevated strain of his address— 
the abrupt transitions of his mind—are all most 
characteristically Attic. Shakspeare had cer- 
tainly mastered the idiosyneracy of the Athenian 
character, before he sat down to write this play. 
It is vain to tell us that he was unacquainted 
with Greek, though it may be true that he knew 
not the form of a Greek letter. Whether it was 
from North’s Plutarch, from some lost transla- 
tion of Lucian, or from both fountains, or from 
converse with Greek scholars, or from conversa- 
tion and books together, aided by his own poetic 
intuition, we find, in his portrait of Timon, a 
more luminous -conception of an Athenian of 
high degree than was probably ever formed by 
the most learned grammarian that ever spent 
the night over a disputed accent in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes. 

We oe three volumes of Mr. Collier’s edition 
at present before us, but there is little for us to 
observe, except that the work gocs smoothly 
on, with undiminished accuracy, though we con- 
tinue to think that the quartos have not, upon 
the whole, contributed much to the effect of the 
work. 

In the introduction to ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
Mr. Collier observes, that “ it is not easy to point 
out any direct or indirect obligation on the part 
of Shakespeare to Chapman’s translation of 
Homer, of which the earliest portion came out in 
1598.” With this we cannot agree, for two re- 
semblances were lately noticed in this journal, in 
an article upon the character Thersites ; one was, 
the expression ‘“ Greekish girls, not Greeks,” 
which occurs in Chapman’s spirited version of 
that speech of the deformed coward, of which 
Pope remarks, that “ had Nestor spoken it, the 
army had sailed for Greece.” The other is the 
passage in the third scene of the first act, where 
Ulysses illustrates the morality of political sub- 
ordination by that fine astronomical allusion, — 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Office and custom, in all line of order, 

And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 


In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 
Amidst the other, &c. 


the germ of which is discernible in Chapman, 
where Ulysses, replying tothe speech of Thersites, 
above alluded to, thus addresses him,— 

—— ‘then do not take into that mouth of thine, 
The names of kings, much less revile the dignities that shine 
In their supreme states.” 

The point is, however, of very slight importance. 

Many readers may never have seen the curious 
publisher’s address, prefixed to some copies of 
the edition of this play, published in 1609. We 
therefore quote it. It contains one very pretty 
idea, which we have printed in italics :— 

“ A never writer toan ever reader. News. 

“ Eternal reader, you have here a new play, never 
staled with the stage, never clapper-clawed with the 
palms of the vulgar, and yet passing full of the palm 
comical ; for it is a birth of your brain, that never 
undertook anything comical vainly ; and were but 
the vain names of comedies changed for the titles of 
commodities, or of plays for pleas, you should see all 
those grand censors, that now style them such vani- 








is a wretched one ;” but when he adds, “although 
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Mr. Knight had not seen the old play now first 
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ties, flock to them for the main grace of their gravi- | ofrude and ancient masonry, about six feet in 


ties; especially this author’s comedies, that are so 
framed to thelife, that they serve forthe most common 
commentaries of all the actions of our lives, showing 
such a dexterity and power of wit, that the most dis- 
pleased with plays are pleased with his comedies. 
And all such dull and heavy-witted worldlings as 
were never capable of the wit of a comedy, coming, 
hy report of them, to his representations, have found 
that wit there that they never found in themselves, 
and have parted better-witted than they came ; feel- 
ing an edge of wit set upon them more than ever 
they dreamed they had brain to grind it on. So much 
and such savoured salt of wit is in his comedies, that 
they seem (for their height of pleasure) to be born in 
that sea that brought forth Venus. Amongst all there 
is none more witty than this ; and had I time I would 
comment upon it, though I know it needs not (for 
so much as will make you think your testern well 
bestowed), but for’ so much worth as even poor I 
know to be stuffed in it. It deserves such a labour, 
as well as the best comedy in Terence, or Plautus: 
and believe this, that when he is gone, and his come- 
dies out of sale, you will scramble for them, and set 
up a new English inquisition. Take this fora warn- 
ing, and at the peril of your pleasure’s loss and judg- 
iments, refuse not, nor like this the less for not being 
sullied with the smoky breath of the multitudes ; but 
thank fortune for the scape it hath made amongst you, 
since, by the grand possessors’ wills, I believe, you 
should have prayed for them, ratherthan been prayed. 
And so I leave all such to be prayed for (for the 
states of their wits’ healths) that will not praise it— 
Vale.” 





The Iistory and Antiquities of Charnwood 

Forest. By T. R. Potter. Hamilton & Adams. 
Tuts handsome volume, very appropriately 
clothed in “forest green,” claims our notice, 
since it introduces to the reader one of the most 
interesting, and, notwithstanding the inclosures 
of modern times, one of the most picturesque of 
our ancient forests. It has, however, until now, 
been strangely overlooked; for while, as the 
author remarks, “ Sherwood, Needwood, Selwood, 
Inglewood, have each had their historian or their 
poet, this forest has been passed over with as 
little notice as if it were a blemish rather than a 
beauty on the face of the county.” Charnwood, 
although now presenting different features from 
what it did many ages since, when, to quote the 
old Leicestershire tradition, “a squirrel might 
be hunted six miles without touching the ground, 
and a traveller might journey from Beaumanor 
to Bardon ona clear summer's day without once 
seeing the sun,” still abounds in picturesque 
views; and although trees are scanty, many 
specimens of the oak to be found there are, 
according to the testimony of the late Sir George 
Beaumont, unmatched for beauty. 

The forest of Charnwood claims an antiquity 
higher than authentic history will carry us, It 
comprises a district ten miles in length, and six 
in breadth, and Mr. Potter very plausibly con- 
siders it to have formed a part of the immense 
Forest of Arden, which, at the arrival of the 
Romans, extended from the Avon to the 
Trent. That it was frequented by the Britons, 
~ and that the peaks of its picturesque hills were 
the resort of the Druids, is proved by many 
Celtic remains. Cromlechs and barrows are of 
frequent occurrence, and in one part of the 
forest a curiously formed seat, excavated in the 
solid rock, and with a kind of rude canopy, may 
be seen, from whence, probably, the arch Druid 
addressed the surrounding multitude. ‘There 
are traces, also, of Roman power: a road, which, 
if originally of British construction, was unques- 
tionably used by their conquerors; the remains 
of a Roman camp, too, and many Roman coins 
have been dug up at different times in various 
parts of the forest. A curious remain, perhaps 
of the Roman period, was within a few years 
standing on Beacon Hill. This was “an erection 





height, of a round form, and having in its centre 
a cavity about a yard deep and a yard in dia- 
meter, the sides of which were very thickly co- 
vered with burnt pitch. This had evidently 
been used for the ‘beacon fire,’ and on digging 
round, many fragments of mortar and dark red 
brick were found, which lead to the inference 
that it was Roman werkmanship.” 


Of the state of Charnwood Forest during the 
Saxon period, we have no information. The 
ancestors of some of the ancient families were 
doubtless located there, previous to the Norman 
conquest, as the genuine Saxon names, Pochin, 
Alsop, Herrick, prove. Harold, too, held the 
adjoining manor of Barrow upon Soar. At 
the conquest, the forest became the property of 
the Crown; we have, however, no record of our 
Norman sovereigns having hunted there; but 
tradition declares, that the “king of the forest,” 
bold Robin Hood, often chased the red deer 
through its green alleys; and some of the splen- 
did oaks that yet remain probably overshadowed 
bold Robin and his men. 

In the reign of Henry III. this forest, together 
with the other royal inclosures, was “ disaf- 
forested,” that is, exempted from the severer 
penalties of forest law; but peculiar privileges 
were still allowed within the forest boundary; and 
although it was no longer loss of ‘life or limb” 
to slay the king’s deer, they and their dwelling- 
place were still guarded by royal enactments. 
“Thus saith the law,’ declares Manwood, its 
great expositor, ‘it is allowed to our sovereign 
lord the king, in respect to his continual care 
and labour for the preservation of the whole 
realm, among other privileges, this prerogative, 
to have his places of recreation and pastime 
wheresoever he will appoint; for as it is the 
will and pleasure of his Grace to reserve the 
wild beasts and the game to himself, for his 
only delight and pleasure, so he may also, at his 
will and pleasure, make a forest for them to 
abide in.” The royal forest was, indeed, an 
imperium in imperio, governed by its own offli- 
cers, and by its own peculiar laws. 

Dwing the middle ages, the vicinity of Charn- 
wood was the dwelling-place of many a bold 
baron. The powerful Earls of Leicester had 
parks here, and the strong castles of Groby and 
Mountsorrel rose close beside ; but the greatest 
interest connected with Charnwood is princely 
Bradgate, the residence, probably the birth- 
place, of Lady Jane Grey. The following short 
account of it may be interesting to the reader, 
whether he has visited the ruins or not. 

“The present Park is bounded by a wall of nearly 
seven miles in length, and is also subdivided into 
several walled lawns, some of which are of very 
ancient inclosure. The whole surface is of a very 
varied character, in which wildness greatly predomi- 
nates. The little glen on the south-western side, 
called the Rocky Valley, is extremely romantic. 
The mansion, of which the ruins still form an object 
of such interest, is deserving of particular notice. Of 
this Leland makes the following remarks :—‘ From 
Leicester to Brodegate, by ground well woodded, 3 
miles, At Brodegategsis a faire Parke and a logge, 
lately builded there by the Lorde Thomas Gray, 
Marquise of Dorsete, father to Henry, that is now 
Marquise.’ Hence it may be concluded that the 
mansion was erected about the year 1530. The 
former Marquis, however, began some buildings here 
in 1501. This house, according to the same autho- 
rity (Leland), was chiefly erected out of the mate- 
tials of the Manor House of the Earls of Warwick, 
at Sutton Coldfield; for he says, ‘ After that the 
Earldom of Warwicke wasattainted and came to the 
Kinge, the toune of Sutton, standinge in a barren 
soyle, fell daily to decay, and the market was cleane 
forsaken. Wingston, by authoritie of his office, 
sould the tymbre of the Mannour place, and had part 
of it himselfe. The hall selfe was after sett up at 





cester, and there yet stondeth.’ It was iahabited by 
the family and their successors until the early part 
of the last century, when it was destroyed by fire, 
and left in the state in which it now stands, Throsh 
in his ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ mentions that 
James the First was entertained here for some days - 
but there are no certain accounts respecting his visit. 
Nichols, who published a description of the pro. 
gresses of this King, in mentioning the various 
palaces and houses of the nobles where he sojourned 
takes no notice of Bradgate ; and it is therefore most 
probable that he never visited it. It is certain, how- 
ever, that King William was entertained here for 
some days: the account states that he rode from 
Leicester through the open fields by Anstey, which 
was also then uninclosed. The following account of 
the destruction of the house is taken from Throsby’s 
Leicestershire :—‘ It is said of the wife of the Earl of 
Suffolk [Stamford], who last inhabited Bradgate 
Hall, that she set it on fire, at the instigation of her 
sister, who then lived in London. The story is thus 
told:—Some time after the Earl had married, he 
brought his lady to his seat at Bradgate; her sister 
wrote to her, desiring to know how she liked her ha- 
bitation, and the country she was in: the Countess 
of Suffolk [Stamford] wrote for answer, that the 
house was tolerable, that the country was a forest, 
and the inhabitants all brutes.’ The sister, in conse. 
quence, by letter, desired her to set fire to the house, 
and run away by the light of it: the former part of 
the request, it is said, she immediately put in prac- 
tice, and thus this celebrated and interesting mansion 
was consigned to the flames.’ ” 

We need hardly tell our readers that the latter 
part of this account is apocryphal. Nichols 
mentions that the fire began in the north-west 
tower, over which there was a reservoir, an un- 
likely place for an incendiary fire to have been 
kindled, and the countess and her infant daughter 
narrowly escaped with their lives. ‘The ruins 
of Bradgate, however, possess a charm which 
probably was denied to the ancient building; 
the scenery in the park, too, partakes of forest 
wildness; and we know of no spot where the 
lover of past times and the “ merrie greenwood,” 
could so lose himself in dreams of the past as in 
the shadow of its splendid oaks. 





Critical Essays, §c. By Francis Bowen. Bostoy. 
London, Wiley & Putnam. 

Tuts volume contains a series of critical papers, 
first published in the North American Review 
and other transatlantic periodicals, and forming, 
when collected, a bird's-eye view of the present 
state of speculative philosophy in its most dis- 
puted points. These “papers display learning 
and no ordinary depth and subtlety of thought ; 
and they set forth with singular clearness the 
obscure opinions of Kant and his more recent 
Gallo-German followers, opinions more vaunted 
than examined, more examined than understood. 
The first article especially pleased us. It is an 
able and energetic defence of Locke against his 
modern impugners; and, coming from America, 
is welcome, as a gratifying earnest of the pro- 
gress which intellectual inquiry is making in the 
United States; and as a part payment made by 
the republic, of that debt of gratitude, which all 
of English blood owe to the great master and 
apostle of common sense. 

To those amongst us who have been seduced 
by their continental guides back to the “ high 
@ priori road,” there are views opened by Mr. 
Bowen, that may prove useful, if not acceptable, 
by their novelty, perspicacity, and important 
consequences. But there are also some opinions 
hazarded with a hardihood of assertion, which 
to us seems wholly unsupported by solid argu- 
ment. It would not be difficult, \ e believe, to 
point out how it has happened that a writer who 
sees so clearly the causes of others’ failures, has 
himself fallen into errors which lie much nearer 
the surface. But the number of students at 
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discussions, is too small to warrant our obtrud- 
ing the subject upon our readers. We have 
often regretted this peculiarity of the English 
mind, forming as it does so marked a character- 
istic of the passing times. But, though in many 
particulars a neglect of the moral sciences is 
productive of the worst consequences, we must 
honestly confess that there is some gain in an 
abstinence from transcendental inquiries, which 
Mr. Bowen has ably proved must lead astray. 
It is possible also that the coarse common sense 
of our countrymen may have some share in 
causing them to shrink from investigations which 
the brightest intellects have failed to grapple 
with successfully : but we must refrain. 








With a Journal 


Military Operations at Cabul. 
By Lieut. 


of Imprisonment in Afghanistan. 
Vincent Eyre, Bengal Artillery. 
(Concluding Notice.} 

We now resume our narrative of disasters and 
disgrace. On the death of the Envoy the 
enemy exacted still harder conditions, which 
were of necessity submitted to, and four officers, 
with their wives and families, were given as 
hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty on our 
part. Affairs being thus arranged, on the 6th 
of January the army, consisting of about 4,500 
fighting men, and 12,000 camp followers, be- 
sides women and children! commenced their 
melancholy retreat, through a country of un- 
paralleled difficulty, covered with snow and alive 
with people wild with hatred and fanaticism :— 
“The order of march, in which the troops started, 
was, however, soon lest, and the camp followers 
with the public and private baggage, once out of can- 
tonments, could not be prevented from mixing them- 
selves up with the troops, to the utter confusion of 
the whole column. The main body, with its long 
train of laden camels, continued to pour out of the 
gate until the evening, by which time thousands of 
Affghans, the majority of whom were fanatical 
Ghazees, thronged the whole area of cantonments, 
rending the air with their exulting cries, and com- 
mitting every kind of atrocity. The rear-guard, being 
unable to restrain them, was obliged to provide for its 
own safety by taking up a position outside, on the 
plain, where a great quantity of the baggage had 
been brought to a stand-still at the canal (within 150 
yards of the gate), whose slippery sides afforded no 
safe footing for the beasts of burden. The bridge 
across the river, being by this time impracticable, oc- 
casioned additional delay. The Affghans, who had 
hitherto been too busily engaged in the work of 
plunder and destruction to take much notice of the 
troops, now began to line the ramparts, and annoy 
them with a mischievous fire of juzails, under which 
many fell; and it became necessary, for the preser- 
vation of those who remained, to spike and abandon 
two of the horse artillery guns. Night had now 
closed around ; but the Ghazees, having fired the 
residency and almost every other building in the can- 
tonment, the conflagration illuminated the surround- 
ing country for several miles, presenting a spectacle 
of fearful sublimity. * * Before the rear-guard com- 
menced its march, Lieut. Hardyman, of the 5th light 
cavalry, with fifty rank and file, were stretched life- 
less on the snow. Much baggage was abandoned at 
starting, and much was plundered on the road. Scores 
of worn-out sepoys and camp followers lined the way, 
having sat down in despair to perish in the snow. It 
was 2 a.m. ere the rear-guard reached camp at By- 
gram, a distance of only five miles. Here all was 
confusion. The tents had been pitched without the 
slightest regard to regularity, those of different regi- 
ments being huddled together in one intricate mass, 
mixed up with baggage, camp-followers, camels, and 
horses, in a way which beggars description. The 
flimsy canvas of the soldiers’ tents, was but’ a poor 
protection from the cold, which towards morning be- 
came more and more intense ; and thousands of poor 
wretched creatures were obliged to lie down on the 
bare snow, without either shelter, fire, or food. Several 
died during the night. * * January 7th.—At 8 A.M. 
the force moved off in the reverse order of yesterday 
— if that could be called order, which consisted of a 





mingled mob of soldiers, camp-followers, and baggage- 
cattle, preserving not even the faintest semblance of 
that regularity and discipline, on which depended 
our only chance of escape from the dangers which 
threatened us. Even at this early stage of the retreat 
scarcely one-half of the sepoys were fit for duty ; 
hundreds had, from sheer inability to keep their 
ranks, joined the non-combatants, and thus increased 
the confusion. At starting, large clods of hardened 
snow adhered so firmly to the hoofs of our horses, 
that a chisel and hammer would have been requisite 
to dislodge them. The very air we breathed froze 
in its passage out of the mouth and nostrils, forming 
a coating of small icicles, on our moustaches and 
beards. The advance proceeded onward without 
molestation, though numerous small bodies of Affghan 
horse and foot were observed hanging about our flanks 
and moving in a parallel direction with ourselves. 
These were at first supposed to form a part of our 
escort, but the mistake was soon discovered by their 
attacking the rear-guard, commanded by Brigadier 
Anquetil, consisting of H.M.’s 44th, Lieut. Green's 
mountain train guns, and a squadron of irregular 
horse. Much baggage fell into the enemy’s hands, 
who, though in some degree kept in check by the 
guns, exhibited a bold front, and maintained a harass- 
ing fire on our troops, whose movements were ter- 
ribly crippled by the disorderly multitude that 
thronged the road in front.” 


In this way, fighting for almost every inch 
of ground, the army was two whole days reach- 
ing the entrance of the Khoord Cabul Pass, only 
ten miles from Cabul :— 


“ Here, again, the confusion soon became indescrib- 
able. Suflice it to say, that an immense multitude 
of from 14,000 to 16,000 men, with several hundred 
cavalry horses and baggage cattle, were closely 
jammed together in one monstrous, unmanageable 
jumbling mass. Night again closed over us, with its 
attendant train of horrors,—starvation, cold, exhaus- 
tion, death. January 8th.—At an early hour the 
treacherous Affghans again commenced to molest us 
with their fire, and several hundreds having assembled 
in hostile array to the south of the camp, the troops 
were drawn up in expectation of an attack. * * 
Capt. Skinner again went to communicate with Ma- 
homed Akber Khan, who demanded that Major Pot- 
tinger and Capts, Lawrence and Mackenzie should 
immediately be made over to him, which was accord- 
ingly done, and hostilities again ceased ; the Sirdar 
promising to send forward some influential men to 
clear the pass from the Giljyes, who occupied it, and 
were lying in wait for our approach. Once more the 
living mass of men and animals was in motion. At 
the entrance of the pass an attempt was made to sepa- 
rate the troops from the non-combatants, which was 
but partially successful, and created considerable 
delay. The rapid effects of two nights’ exposure to 
the frost, in disorganizing the force, can hardly be 
conceived. It had so nipped the hands and feet of 
even the strongest men, as to completely prostrate 
their powers and incapacitate them for service ; even 
the cavalry, who suffered less than the rest, were 
obliged to be lifted on their horses. In fact, only a 
few hundred serviceable fighting men remained. ‘The 
idea of threading the stupendous pass before us, in 
the face of an armed tribe of blood-thirsty barbarians 
with such a dgnse irregular multitude, was frightful, 
and the spectacle then presented by that waving sea 
of animated beings, the majority of whom a few fleet- 
ing hours would transform into a line of lifeless car- 
casses, to guide the future traveller on his way, can 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. We 
had so often been deceived by Affghan professions, 
that little or no confidence was placed in the present 
truce ; and we commenced our passage through the 
dreaded pass in no very sanguine temper of mind. 
This truly formidable defile is about five miles from 
end to end, and is shut in on either hand by a line 
of lofty hills, between whose precipitous sides the sun 
at this season could dart but a momentary ray. Down 
the centre dashed a mountain torrent, whose im- 
petuous course the frost in vain attempted to arrest, 
though it succeeded in lining the edges with thick 
layers of ice, over which the snow lay consolidated 
in slippery masses, affording no very easy footing 
for our jaded animals, This stream we had to cross 
and recross about eight-and-twenty times, As we 





proceeded onwards, the defile gradually narrowed, 
and the Giljyes were observed hastening to crown the 
heights in considerable force. A hot fire was opened 
on the advance, with whom were several ladies, who, 
seeing their only chance was to keep themselves in 
rapid motion, galloped forward at the head of all, 
running the gauntlet of the enemy’s bullets, which 
whizzed in hundreds about their ears, until they were 
fairly out of the pass. Providentially the whole 
escaped, with the exception of Lady Sale, who re- 
ceived a slight wound in the arm. It ought, however, 
to be mentioned, that several of Mahomed Akber’s 
chief adherents, who had preceded the advance, 
exerted themselves strenuously to keep down the 
fire; but nothing could restrain the Giljyes, who 
seemed fully determined that nobody should inter- 
fere to disappoint them of their prey. Onward moved 
the crowd into the thickest of the fire, and fearful 
was the slaughter that ensued, An universal panic 
speedily prevailed, and thousands, seeking refuge in 
flight, hurried forward to the front, abandoning bag- 
gage, arms, ammunition, women and children, regard- 
less for the moment of everything but their own lives. 
The rear-guard, consisting of H.M.’s 44th and 54th 
N.L., suffered severely ; and at last, finding that delay 
was only destruction, they followed the general ex- 
ample, and made the best of their way to the front. 
Another horse-artillery gun was abandoned, and the 
whole of its artillerymen slain. Capt. Anderson’s 
eldest girl, and Capt. Boyd’s youngest boy, fell into 
the hands of the Affghans. It is supposed that 3000 
souls perished in the pass.” 


On entering the Cabul pass they had ascended 
to a still colder climate, and it snowed all night. 
Only four tents had been saved. One belonged 
to the General, two were given up to the ladies, 
and one to the sick and wounded :— 


“ January 9th.— Another morning dawned, awaken- 
ing thousands to increased misery; and many a 
wretched survivor cast looks of envy at his comrades, 
who lay stretched beside him in the quiet sleep of 
death. Daylight was a signal for the renewal of that 
confusion, which attended every movement of the 
force. ‘The General had intended us to march at 
10 a.m., but a large portion of the troops, with nearly 
all the camp followers, moved off without orders at 
8 a.m., and had advanced about a mile from the camp, 
when they were recalled by the General, in conse- 
quence of a communication from Mahomed Akber 
Khan, who promised to use every endeavour to fur- 
nish us with supplies; but strongly recommended us 
to halt until he could make some proper arrange- 
ments for escorting us down safely. There can be 
no doubt that the general feeling in camp was ad- 
verse to a halt, there being scarcely even a native 
soldier who did not plainly perceive that our only 
chance of escape consisted in moving on as fast as 
possible. This additional delay, therefore, and pro- 
longation of their sufferings in the snow, of which one 
more march would have carried them clear, made a 
very unfavourable impression on the minds of the 
native soldiery, who now for the first time began very 
generally to entertain the idea of deserting. * * 
Towards noon Capt. Skinner arrived in camp with a 
proposition from Mahomed Akber Khan, that all the 
widowed ladies and married families, whose destitute 
situation in camp rendered them objects of universal 
pity and sympathy, should at once be made over to 
his protection, to preserve them from further hard- 
ships and dangers ; in this case he promised to escort 
them down safely, keeping them one day’s march in 
rear of the army. The General, though not himself 
disposed to place much confidence in Mahomed 
Akber’s friendly professions, was strongly recom- 
mended by Capt. Skinner to trust him on the present 
occasion, as he felt assured that such a mark of con- 
fidence would be attended with happy results to the 
whole force. Anxious, at all events, to save the 
ladies and children from further suffering, the General 
gave his consent to the arrangement, and told Capte 
Skinner to prepare all the married officers and ladies 
to depart immediately with a party of Affghan horse 
who were in waiting to receive them. * * Up to this 
time scarcely one of the ladies had tasted ameal since 
leaving Cabul. Some had infants a few days old at 
the breast, and were unable to stand without assist- 
ance. Others were so far advanced in pregnancy, 
that, under ordinary circumstances, a walk across a 
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drawing-room would have been an exertion ; yetthese 
helpless women, with their young families, had 
already been obliged to rough it on the backs of 
camels, and on the tops of the baggage yaboos: those 
who had a horse to ride, or were capable of sitting 
on one, were considered fortunate indeed. Most had 
been without shelter since quitting the cantonment— 
their servants had nearly all deserted or been killed— 
and, with the exception of Lady Macnaghten and 
Mrs. Trevor, they had lost all their baggage, having 
nothing in the world left but the clothes on their 
backs ; those, in the case of some of the invalids, con- 
sisted of night dresses, in which they had started from 
Cabulin their litters. Under such circumstances a few 
more hours would probably have seen some of them 
stiffening corses. ‘The offer of Mahomed Akber was 
consequently their only chance of preservation.” 


The promises of Mahomed Akber to provide 
food and fuel were still unfulfilled ; another night 
of suffering consigned its hundreds to the grave ; 
the Shah’s cavalry began to desert, the Affzhans 
to collect round the doomed sufferers, and fears 
were entertained that it was intended to attack 
the encampment :— 


“January 10th.—At break of day all was again 
confusion, the troops and camp-followers crowding 
promiscuously to the front, so soon as the orders for 
a march were given, every one dreading, above all 
things, to be left in the rear. The European soldiers 
were now almost the only efficient men left, the Hin- 
doostanees having all sutfered more or less from the 
effects of frost in their hands and feet; few were able 
even to hold a musket, much less to pull a trigger; in 
fact, the prolonged delay in the snow had paralyzed 
the mental and bodily powers of the strongest men, 
rendering them incapable of any useful exertion. 
Hope seemed to have died in every breast. 
wildness of terror was exhibited in every countenance. 


The advanced guard (consisting of IL.M.’s 44th foot, | 


the sole remaining horse-artillery gun, and about 
fifty troopers of the 5th cavalry) having managed, 


with much difficulty, to push their way to the front, | 


proceeded a couple of miles without molestation, as 
far as a narrow gorge between th@ precipitous spurs 
of two hills, through which flowed a small stream. 
Towards this point numbers of Affyhan foot had been 
observed hurrying, with the evident intention of op- 
posing the passage of the troops, and were now found 
to occupy the height on the right in considerable 
force. No sooner did the advance approach within 
shot, than the enemy, securely perched on their post 
of vantage, commenced the attack, pouring a destrue- 
tive fire upon the crowded column, as it slowly drew 
nigh to the fatal spot. Fresh numbers fell at every 
volley, and the gorge was soon choked with the dead 
and dying: the untortunate sepoys, seeing no means 
of escape, and driven to utter desperation, cast away 
their arms and accoutrements, which only clogged 
their movements without contributing to theirdefence, 
and along with the camp-followers fled for their lives. 
The Affghans now rushed down upon their helpless 
and unresisting victims sword in hand, and a general 
massacre took place. The last small remnant of the 
Native Infantry regiments were here scattered and 
destroyed; and the public treasure, with all the 


remaining baggage, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Meanwhile, the advance, after pushing through 
the Tungee with great loss, had reached Kubbur-i- 
Jubbar, about five miles ahead, without more op- 


position. Here they halted to enable the rear to 
join, but from the few stragglers who from time to 
time came up, the astounding truth was brought 
to light, that, of all who had that morning marched 
from Khoord-Cabul, they were almost the sole 
survivors, nearly the whole of the main and rear 
columns having been cut off and destroyed. About 
50 horse artillerymen, with one twelve-pounder ho- 
witzer,70 files H.M.’s 44th, and 150 cavalry troopers, 
now composed the whole Cabul force; but, notwith- 
standing the slaughter and dispersion that had taken 
place, the camp-followers still formed a considerable 
body. The approach of a party of Affzhan horse 
induced the General to draw up his little force in 
line, preparatory to an expected attack ; but on its 
being ascertained to be Mohamed Akber Khan and 
his followers, Capt. Skinner was despatched to remon- 
strate with him on the attack on our troops, after 
a treaty had been entered into, and their safety 


The | 


guaranteed. In reply, he expressed his regret at 
what had occurred, but said that, notwithstanding all 
his endeavours, he found it impossible to restrain the 
Giljyes, who were in such a state of excitement as to 
be beyond the control even of their own chiefs. * * 
About five more miles led down the steep descents of 
the Huft Kotul, into a narrow defile, or confined bed 
of a mountain stream. A ghastly sight here met the 
eye, the ground being strewn with the bodies of a 
number of camp-followers, with whom were several 
wounded officers and soldiers, who having gone on 
ahead of the column, were attacked on reaching the 
foot of the hill, and massacred. * * In their passage 
down the defile, a destructive fire was maintained on 
the troops from the heights on either side, and fresh 
numbers of dead and wounded lined the course of the 
stream. Brigadier Shelton commanded the rear with 
a few Europeans, and but for his persevering energy 
and unflinching fortitude in repelling the assailants, 
it is probable the whole would have been there sacri- 
ficed. The diminished remnant reached the encamp- 
ing ground in the Tezeen valley at about 4 P.m., 
having lost since starting from Cabul, inclusive of 
camp-followers, about 12,000 men ; no less than 15 
officers were killed and wounded in this day’s disas- 
trous march.” 

It was now determined to make a last despe- 
rate eflort, and try, by a forced march in the 
night, to reach Jugdulluk, a distance of only 
twenty-two miles; but at eight in the morning 
they were still ten miles distant, and from that 
point the march was one continued conflict. 
Here a message was received from Akber, who 
required that the General should attend at a 
conference, and Brigadier Shelton and others 
| be delivered up as further hostages. The 
| General consented, and made over the tempo- 
| rary command to Brigadier Anquetil. He was, 
| of course not allowed to return. The handful 
of troops waited for him, in the most anxious 
state of suspense, until seven the next merning, 
and then resolved to advance. They soon found 
that strong barriers had been put up across the 
defile :— 





* Tlere a terrible fire was poured in from all quar- 
ters, and a’massacre even worse than that of Tunga 
Tareekee commenced, the Affyhans rushing in 
furiously upon the pent-up crowd of troops and fol- 
lowers, and committing wholesale slaughter. A mis- 
erably small remnant managed to clear the barriers. 
‘Twelve officers, amongst whom was Brigadier An- 
quetil, were killed. Upwards of forty others suc- 
ceeded in pushing through, about twelve of whom, 
being pretty well mounted, rode on ahead of the rest 
with the few remaining cavalry, intending to make 
the best of their way to Jellalabad. Small straggling 
parties of the Europeans marched on under different 
ofticers: the country became more open, and they 
suflered little molestation for several miles, most 
of the .Giljyes being too busily engaged in the plun- 
dering of the dead to pursue the living. * * January 
13th.—The morning dawned as they approached 
Gundamuk, revealing to the enemy, who had by 
this time increased considerably in their front and 
rear, the insignificance of their numerical strength. 
To avoid the vigorous assaults that were now made 
by their confident foe, they were compelled to leave 
the road, and take up a defensive position on a height 
to the left of it, where they made a resolute stand, 
determined to sell their lives at the dearest possible 
price. At this time they could only muster about 
twenty muskets. Some Affghan horsemen, approach- 
ing from the direction of Gundamuk, were now bec- 
koned to, and an attempt was made by Lieut. Hay 
to enter upon some pacific arrangement. Hostilities 
were for a few minutes suspended, and, at the invita- 
tion of a chief, Major Griftiths, the senior officer, ac- 
companied by Mr. Blewitt to act as interpreter, de- 
scended the hill to a conference. Several Affghans 
now ascended the height, and assumed a friendly tone 
towards the little party there stationed; but the calm 
was of short duration, for the soldiers getting pro- 
voked at several attempts being made to snatch away 
their arms, resumed a hostile attitude, and drove the 
intruders fiercely down. ‘The die was now cast, and 
their fate sealed ; for the enemy taking up their post 





on an opposite hill, marked off man after man, 





officer after officer, with unerring aim. Parties of 
Affghans rushed up at intervals to complete the work 
of extermination, but were as often driven back by 
the still dauntless handful of invincibles. At le 
nearly all being wounded more or less, a final onset 
of the enemy, sword in hand, terminated the unequal 
struggle, and completed the dismal tragedy. Major 
Griffiths and Mr. Blewitt had been previously led off 
to a neighbouring fort, and were thus saved. Of 
those whom they left behind, Captain Souter alone 
with three or four privates, was spared, and carrie 
off captive, having received a severe wound in the 
shoulder ; he had tied round his waist before leaving 
Jugdulluk the colours of his regiment, which were 
thus miraculously preserved. It only remains to 
relate the fate of those few officers and men, who 
rode on ahead of the rest after passing the barriers, 
Six of the twelve officers, Capts. Bellew, Collier, 
Hopkins, Lieut. Bird, Drs. Harper and Brydon, 
reached Futtehabad in safety, the other six having 
dropped gradually off by the way and been destroyed, 
Deceived by the friendly professions of some peasants 
near the above-named town, who brought them bread 
to eat, they unwisely delayed a few moments to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger ; the inhabitants mean- 
while armed themselves, and suddenly sallying forth, 
cut down Capt. Bellew and Lieut. Bird; Capts, 
Collyer and Hopkins, and Drs. Harpur and Brydon, 
rode off, and were pursued ; the three former were 
overtaken and slain within four'miles of Jellalabad ; 
Dr. Brydon by a miracle escaped, and was the only 
officer of the whole Cabul force, who reached that 
garrison in safety.” 

There is but little in the ‘Rough Notes,’ 
written during imprisonment. Mahomed Akber 
behaved, throughout, courteously to the prisoners, 
and their privations and sufferings seem to have 
been, in a great degree, the unavoidable conse- 
quence of their position and the state of the 
country. They were for some months confined 
in one of the mountain forts, but on the defeat 
of Akber by the gallant Sale they were marched 
off to Cabul. One incident of their imprison- 
ment is, however, strange, and startling enough 
to be worth extracting. In June, the prisoners 
were joined by a small party of European sol- 
diers, who had been confined at another place : 

“They all agreed in stating that they had been 
ill-treated and starved ever since our departure, which 
they mainly attributed to the evil influence of their 
own countrywoman, Mrs. Wade, [the wife of a ser- 
geant,] who had disgraced her country and _ religion 
by turning Mohammedan, and, having forsaken her 
husband, had become the concubine of an Affghan 
in Mahomed Shah Khan's service, and had taken 
every occasion to excite prejudice and_ hostility 
against the English captives, who were plundered of 


the little money and the few clothes they possessed, - 


and exposed to continual insult and savage threats. 
She actually was so base as to betray her own hus- 
band, in whose boot two pieces of gold had been sewn 
up with her own hands, of which he was deprived at 
her suggestion. On their arrival at Cabul, she had 
gone off to Mahomed Shah Khan's fort, taking with 
her a little orphan child named Staker, of which she 
had charge.” 

Here ends the sad eventful history. On the 
approach of Pollock’s forces, the prisoners were 
again ordered off towards ‘Toorkistan, and direc- 
tions given, as we are informed, “ to butcher all 
the sick, and those for whom there was no con- 
veyance.” Fortunately discontent, the natural 
consequence of fear and defeat, prevailed among 
the guard, and by promise of a large reward, 
the commander was gained over, and the prison- 
ers joined their victorious countrymen on the 
20th of September. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Adam Brown, the Merchant, by the Author of 
* Brambletye House,’ 3 vols——We have often won- 
dered that Mr. Horace Smith, possessing original 
veins of fancy, and speculation, and pleasantry, as he 
has proved in his fugitive essays,should never show a 
sign of individuality when he undertakes novel-writ- 
ing. When Scott was delighting the world with his 
historical fictions, Mr. Smith “toiled after him in 
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=, -:th buckler and bandalier, and the “ I’faith"s 
ved a of our ancient stage dialogue. When 

‘Valerius’ and *Salathiel’ made a momentary diver- 

sion in favour of ancient Rome and Ji erusalem, our 

author, too, must be classical and scriptural, in 

his * Zillah.” Then came Sir E. Lytton Bulwer, 
with a new compound of terrible crimes, violent 

ions, and modern manners: and then came that 
Bermondsey travestie of Macbeth, ‘Jane Lomax.’ 

Now that the Wellers, and Nicklebys, and Pecksniffs 
of the Dutch school of fiction rule the hour, our in- 
defatigable imitator will be jocose, and minute, and 
pathetic, as well as the best of them 3—and, accord- 
ingly, we have ‘Adam Brown.’ The breath of life, 
however, is absent from the personages of this tale, as 
it was from the heroes of the cavalier romances, or 
the lady of the classical “‘mystery”’to which we have 
adverted. The merchant is made up from many bene- 
yolent eccentrics in other novels ; but, in spite of the 
elaborate pains lavished on him by our author, has 
as little flesh and blood as the mechanical Olympia of 
Hoffmann’s crazy but enchaining legend. This is 
the case, too, with his housekeeper, a Mrs. Malaprop 
of the kitchen. There is more of nature in one line 
of Hood’s Martha Penny, than in the whole three 
yolumes of Mrs. Glossop’s sayings and doings. What 
can be more outrageously improbable, again, than 
such a dialogue as that between Capt. Molloy, the 
Bobadil, and Crab, the plain speaker of the tale? 
on the one side gross lies, on the other as gross in- 
sult, Nor are the young Latimers nearer reality. 
Allan’s musical talent grows up like the bean-stalk 
in the faéry tale, and the whole episode of his ac- 
quaintance with Isola Guardia, the prima donna, is 
about as like life in Hong Kong, as life in the Quad- 
rant, where the scene is laid. This said Isola has 
been pronounced, by injudicious friends in the news- 
papers, to be an attempt to novelize Malibran, But 
the failure is flagrant. ‘There is no consistency in 
the character; and this our author must have felt, 
ere, giving the matter up as a lost case, he makes the 
lady serve, as in the third volume, for mouthpiece to 
his own particular opinions regarding Art and So- 
ciety, In short, we have been rarely more plagued 


than by the cleverness and utter want of probability 
of this book. 

Memoirs of the Queens of France, by Mrs. Bush, 
2 vols—This work has all the appearance of being 


written “as per order.” It is a compilation from 
very ordinary sources, jejune in its style, and dry in 
its details ; this, however, may be pardoned, as it must 
have been a repulsive task for alady to search through 
the records of scandal and profligacy, from whence 
alone a correct view of courtly society under the 
ancien régime of France could be obtained. It would 
be a mere waste of time to enter into criticism on the 
historical statements of a work which is obviously 
designed for the circulating libraries only ; indeed, the 
brief accounts of the French Queens given by good 
old Mezeray are so much superior to Mrs. Bush’s 
that we cannot avoid wishing that she had limited 
herself to mere translation. 

The Modern History and Condition of Egypt, by W. 
H. Yates, M.D. 2 vols.—These ponderous volumes 
contain little that has not been repeatedly laid before 
the public in a great variety of forms. It is to be 
regretted that the writer did not apply himself more 
diligently to condensation, and the arrangement of 
the vast mass of materials accumulated ; for the most 
persevering reader could never get through the pre- 
sent heavy volumes. 

The two Dangerous Diseases of England, Consump- 
tion and Apoplexry, by Rowland East.—This is an 
attempt to popularize a knowledge of the two diseases 
in question, so as to bring the patient acquainted with 
his position and its remedies. Our readersare already 
possessed of our opinion, thatthe public is not yet 
prepared for the reception of accurate views of the 
treatment of disease. We can only add, for the 
present, that we do not think the work before us at 
all calculated to remedy the evil. 

A Treatise on Irritation of the Spinal Nerves as the 
Source of Nervousness, Indigestion, §c., by J. Evans 
Riadore.—We do not exactly know whether this 
book is levelled at the practitioner or the public, but 
we shall treat it on the former hypothesis; being 
satisfied that to our lay readers it will prove of little 
use. Accordingly, as is our wont in the like cases, 


The Protestant Mission to China, §c.,by the Rev. W. 
Moseley.—Dr. Moseley details in this pamphlet the 
difficulties attending the establishment of a Protestant | 
mission in China, and claims for himself the merit | 
of having originated the Bible Society. 
Guide to the County of Wicklow, by James Fraser.— 
Mr. Fraser has the merit of being brief, accurate and | 
trustworthy; he indulges in few digressions or reflec- | 
tions, both of which were long the opprobrium of | 
Irish guide-books; indeed he almost carries his | 
severity too far, for he passes through Roundwood | 
without recording any reminiscences of the immortal 
Judy, whose quaint sayings have been recorded by 
Scott, and many other writers. 
On Copyright of Designs, by G. Brace.—A prac- 
tical commentary on the late Act for extending copy- 
right in designs, and contains some useful hints. | 
Geography Generalized, by Robert Sullivan, A.M. 
—This is a good school-book, and is particularly 
entitled to commendation, as more bad books have 
been written on geography than on any other subject ; 
and the very worst are those designed for the use of | 
schools. Mr. Sullivan treats geography as a science, | 
which, like all sciences, must be taught on the prin- | 
ciples of classification and comparison. The basis of 
his classification is what may be termed the mathe- 
matics of geography, and he therefore begins with 
explaining, in clear and simple language, the form, 
magnitude, and motions of the earth. 
not be comprehended without some knowledge of | 
the physical sciences, he explains the nature of at- | 
traction, gravitation, &c., taking care to compare | 








As these can- | 


servation. 
described in their physical aspect, and not according 
to the accidents of political distribution ; in this Mr. 
Sullivan has followed Woodbridge, whose treatise on 
geography has been wisely adopted asa text-book in 
the schools and colleges of America. The chapter 
on rivers might be improved if it were more closely 


it would, indeed, be desirable to have maps of the 
hemispheres, with nothing but the natural aspect de- 
lineated, for the heap of names with which a map is 
too often crowded, destroys a great portion of its 
utility to junior students. Connected with the phy- 
sical aspect of the earth’s superficies, we should gladly 
see an account of the geographical distribution of 
plants and animals. At present these subjects are 
usually discussed apart ; with the exception of Miss 
Zornlin’s little treatise on Physical Geography, we 
know of no work in which the connexion between 
climate, elevation, and life, is treated in a manner 
intelligible to junior students. The chapter on the 
distribution of the races of men is too brief to be 
useful. Supposing that it was desirable to discuss 
this very perplexing subject in a book designed for 
the young, which we greatly doubt, some physiological 
test should have been given, by which the student 
might be able to comprehend what is the amount 
of structural difference sufticient to establish a variety 
of species. We think that pupils should not be 
initiated into controversy ; oportet discentem credere, 
is a wise maxim: the object of a teacher is to make 
scholars, and not precocious disputants. Mr, Sulli- 
van’s exercises and questions for examination are 
excellent; they are constructed on the right prin- 
ciple of compelling the master to teach ; they give 
trouble to the teacher, but they save a great waste 
of time and labour to the pupil. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Cockerell’s Lectures on Architecture. 


Tux Professor began by quoting the regulation of 
the Royal Academy as to the Lectures on Architec- 
ture—* That the Professor shall read annually six 
public lectures, calculated to form the taste of the 
students, to instruct them in the laws and principles 
of composition, to point out to them the beauties 
and faults of celebrated prod‘ctions, to fit them for 
an unprejudiced study of books on the art, and for a 
critical examination of structures.” It is understood 
that these lectures were to be given by a Professor in 
the full practice of his profession, according to the 
dictum of Vitruvius, “that it is the union of the 
practice with the theory, that makes the sound archi- 
tect”; and although he felt that it was precisely this 
circumstance that gave all the value in the eyes of 
the students to these lectures, yet it was obvious that 
in the midst of the distractions and bustle of pro- 
fessional practice, the Professor laboured under great 
disadvantages. It was much to be desired that the 
means at the disposal of the Royal Academy could 
enable it to extend these lectures according to the 
model of the French Academy, which, on Architec- 
ture alone, had established five classes, each having a 
separate professor,—namely, 1. Theory; 2. History; 
3. Mathematics; 4. Stereotomy and Construction 
(in which important class two Repetileurs were ap- 
pointed) ; 5. Perspective. Such liberal instruction 
secured the honour of the profession, and protected 
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the public against empirical practice ; and gave the 
French architects, in particular, that advantage in 
foreign countries, which the unassisted genius, perse- 
verance, and enterprise of our own countrymen found 
it difficult to contend with. Aware of this mortify- 
ing inferiority in our public education, the students 
would exert themselves so much the more in their 
private studies to supply the deficiency, and would 
learn from this well digested system the course they 
should pursue. This Academy had, indeed, been 
founded by an illustrious prince (George III.), and 
great were the obligations of the arts and the public 
to his memory; but the means by which it existed 
were of its own creation, and those means were barely 
sufficient to fulfil its engagement, to support gra- 
tuitously the only school of art which this country 
possessed. 

It is an axiom with the civilized nations of the 
Continent, that the Fine Arts are eminently calcu- 
lated to increase human happiness and exalt human 
character, and greatly contribute to the reputation 
as well as the real interest of a country, especially of 
a manufacturing country. 

But the austere government of England makes the 
Fine Arts no part of its glory, its policy, or of its 
expense, And were it not for the sympathy and 
patronage of the public, even this limited Institution 
could not exist ; nor would the country escape the 
reproach of the Celestials of “outer barbarism.” 
The Fine Arts have, indeed, the countenance of the 
supreme head, and of “the powers that be”—the 
Ministers of the day, who cannot, as gentlemen, re- 
nounce the attribute of taste; but they have uni- 
formly shown by their public conduct that they do 
not consider its support amongst the people a poli- 
tical duty. 

It is now more than a hundred years that Thom- 
son, the best informed upon the Arts of all our poets, 
indignantly remonstrated on our national inferiority 
and neglect of this branch of intellectual culture, and 
complained with grief in his Ode to Liberty—. 

That finer arts (save what the Muse has sung, 
In daring flight above all modern wing,) 
Neglected droop their head. 

Foreigners have attributed this disregard of the 
rulers of an ingenious and a great people to various 
causes—to physical insensibility, to the sordid nature 
of our commercial habits, or the adverse propensity 
of the Protestant religion,—to which objections the 
history of the ancient dynasties of this country (never 
inferior in the fine arts), the abundant enthusiasm of 
individual artists of our own times, and the public 
sympathy, are direct contradictions, Finally, they 
have fixed the reproach on the government, by point- 
ing at the Schools of Design established by parlia- 
ment; for they say, truly, that so soon as the infe- 
riority of our design in manufactures drove us from 
the foreign markets, we took the alarm, and imme- 
diately formed schools of design, a V'instar of those 
on the continent; not from a generous love of art, 
but, confessedly, from the well-grounded fear of loss 
in trade. The members of this Academy hailed the 
measure with joy, as the harbinger of a better sense 
of what is due to our intellectual position in Europe, 
and they have willingly given their gratuitous atten- 
tion to its conduct, But the instruction of youth 
must be accompanied with the higher prospect of 
employment and honvur in national works; and we 
are happy in the reflection that the decoration of the 
parliamentary palace at Westminster, and the in- 
terest taken by an illustrious personage in that great 
object, hold out to us the hopes of equality at least 
in these noble studies with the improving countries 
of the continent, and the opening of a new career for 
genius and industry, 

But an erroneous and mischievous scepticism as 
to the utility of Academies of fine art altogether, has 
long been fashionable, which has not, however, been 
applied to others, for no one has ever yet despaired 
because a Newton or a Locke are not annually 
produced from Cambridge and Oxford ; but of these 
it has been plausibly said, that no Michael Angelos, 
Raphaels, or Palladios have been produced by them 
since their foundation in the 17th century ; it is for- 
gotten, however, that the patronage and immense 
employment which elicited the talents of those 
masters, have also been wanting ; and that without the 
field for their developement, and all the expensive 
machinery by which they can be brought to bear, 





Academies can do little more than preserve and trans- 
mit the rudiments of art. 

Fleets and armies are necessary for war, and with- 
out these the greatest captain of his day might have 
been nothing more than an eminent professor at 
Sandhurst. 

Academies were established as depositories of 
learning and practice in the fine arts, and the means 
of their preservation and transmission through the 
vicissitudes of the times. The enlightened and com- 
mercial Colbert had seen how in Greece and ancient 
Rome, and in modern Rome, under his own country- 
man, the Constable Bourbon, a public calamity might 
disperse and ruin them for half a century, without 
some fixed and corporate body and abode. He never 
dreamt that, in the absence of the fostering patronage 
and employment of government, the Academy could 
do more than fulfil these negative objects. The Royal 
Academy had done much more than this—it had 
sustained the credit of the country in fine art, and 
had reared talents which were now part and parcel 
of English history. Through good and evil report it 
had nourished the flame; and it was consolatory to 
find that they had transmitted it to better times, 
through long and adverse circumstances ; for now they 
had the happiness to see two Professors in the Uni- 
versities of London, the British Institute of Architects, 
large public patronage in Art-Unions, &c., and a 
growing interest in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge towards fine art generally. 

But Architecture, as a science dignified by an inti- 
mate connexion with the exact sciences, and by her 
acquaintance with those eternal laws of mathematics 
and of physics which are obeyed throughout the uni- 
verse, was, in this Academy, regarded only as a fine 
art, and these lectures were designed to illustrate 
Architecture in that capacity alone. Dealing with the 
phenomena of beauty and ideality in the form and 
aspect of her contrivances, she becomes an essential 
member of the fine arts, the more essential since 
her conclusions are more undefined and remote than 
any other branches of the fine arts, save Poetry and 
Music, with whom her nearer relationship than with 
Painting and Sculpture, is sustained by many. But 
in all that respects the beauty of forms and their 
combinations, she must never forget her obligations to 
her sisters Painting and Sculpture, by whose aid 
alone she becomes the Ars Regina, and keeps in 
view her prototype Nature, ever equally solicitous 
of beauty and of use. And the moment she declines 
their counsels her proportions become anomalous, 
and she descends to the mere building art. 

In Egypt, where Painting and Sculpture were in 
comparatively small esteem, and again in the mid- 
dle ages, proportions were wholly capricious, and 
subject to no order or regularity; nor have any 
been ever attributed to them even by the greatest ad- 
mirers of Egyptian or Gothic architecture. On the 
contrary, the Greeks, aided by the union of the three 
arts, soon established that analogy with the organized 
productions of nature, which fixed the proportions of 
Architecture in so determinate a form as not to be 
safely departed from, and which, whether in the days 
of Phidias, or Raphael and Michael Angelo, or any 
other renowned period of art, has been approved and 
adopted as just and incontrovertible. 

The fulfilment of the duty of the Professor under 
a limited number of lectures had been a subject of 
some anxiety and difficulty. The history of the art 
was the only safe foundation of the study, and had, 
therefore, formed his first course. “ Architecture,” 
says Sir C. Wren, “ is founded on the experience of all 
ages, promoted by the vast treasures of all the great 
monarchs, and the skill of the greatest artists and 
geometricians, every one emulating each other. And 
experiments in this kind being greatly expenceful 
and errors incorrigible, is the reason that architec- 
ture is now rather the study of antiquity than fancy.” 
With respect to the duration and progress of this art, 
it might be said that a hundred years were but as a 
day ; being made for ages, it could not, therefore, be 
subjected to the vicissitudes of fashion; and the 
slowness of its progress and invention ought to inspire. 
us with respect for antiquity and the authority of ex- 
ample, and to repress that presumption which too 
often assumes to dispense with them. 

In fact, at every epoch in which the art had raised 
itself to its highest conceptions, we find, not only 





artists, but theoricians, archeologists, and histo- 
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rians, occupied in describing its progress and invene 
tions, illustrating its monuments, and seekin out 
its antiquities. There are many histories of Ar 
chitecture more‘or less complete; Canina’s Work 
promises to supply the history of ancient architectuyy 
which Winkelmann had left very insufficient. D’ Agi 
court’s ‘ Histoire de l’Art par ses Monumens?’ was an 
admirable work ; it treated of the art, from its de 
cline to its revital and restoration. Durand’s* Parg. 
lel des Edifices anciens et modernes,’ on the samg 
scale, is highly illustrative of the history of Architeg, 
ture. 

The second course (that of last year) had treated, 
chiefly, the literature of the art ; following out the 
Academic instruction quoted above, namely, “ to gt 
the students for an unprejudiced study of books jp 
the art.” It had been well said by a learned prelate, 
“that we do not live in an ignorant age, but certainly 
not in a learned one ;” and it was painful to see those 
authors who had been canonized by ages, either ap 
tacked and discredited, as Vitruvius, or held to be an 
tiquated and obsolete, as the old Italian and French 
authors, and, above all, the admirable Alberti, the 
Bacon of the art, and others of the greatest interest, 
The obvious consequence was, that new lights, fashion. 
able conceits, and heretical opinions, were conducting 
us into the large ocean of error. As well might the 
lawyer or the divine dispense with books as the archi. 
tect. In the very dawn of literature the architect wag 
required to be learned. In the Memorabilia of Xe 
nophon, Socrates inquires, “ But what employment 
do you intend to excel in, O Euthedemus, that you 
collect so many books ? is it architecture ? for thisart, 
too, you will find no little knowledge necessary.” 

A familiar example of the great utility of these re. 
searches had been given in the quotation from Phi- 
libert de l’Orme (lib. ii. ¢. xi.), of the specification 
for concrete, written in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and corresponding precisely with the recen: 
so-called discovery of this method of securing founda- 
tions. During the last century our architects had 
discontinued the ancient practice, having adopted the 
most fallacious fashion of wood-sleepers, to the ruin 
of many fine buildings. It was, then, the ignorance 
of this invaluable and most instructive and amusing 
author, Philibert de l’Orme, which had led to so fatal 
an error. 

With reference to Vitruvius, the commentators, in 
forty-one editions, since his discovery in 1416, were 
shown to have made but slow progress, and to have 
done the author but little justice ; and ever since the 
uneandid Schneider had published his edition in 
1807, ten important discoveries, illustrating the cor 
rectness of his theories, had been made by modern 
travellers and architects. 

In the present course the Professor purposed the 
consideration of the more difficult, but no less impor- 
tant, injunction of the Academic regulation, “ that 
these lectures should be calculated to form the taste 
of the students, to instruct them in the laws and prin- 
ciples of composition, and fit them for a critical ex- 
amination of structures.” 

Those lawsand principles which are technical, were 
often treated, and were more obvious; but those 
which constituted Architecture a fine Art, were more 
subtle, but not less vital, to those who aspired to the 
higher attainments of the art, namely, the sublime 
and beautiful. Such inquiries had employed the 
most learned and ingenious minds in all ages; and 
although theories are proverbially dangerous things, 
and must be treated with great caution, yet, recom- 
mended as they are by the authority of great names, 
they ought to be known and discussed ; effects attri- 
butable to right reason and right feeling are essen- 
tially subjects of discussion, and the old proverb 
should be reversed, and “ De gustibus disputandum 
est”? should apply to all those preferences which de- 
pend on reason, and not on sexual or fanciful arbitra- 
ment ; and though the inquiries into the «sthetical 
of art, which have occupicd the last century particu 
larly, fall short of the results we should desire and 
expect, and that after all genius alone can rightly 
solve these questions, which elude common sense, yet 
we may cultivate and improve our critical powers, 
learn to think more accurately, and correct that 
colloquial laxity of speech which refers all impres- 
sions to some cant phrase of undefined significa- 
tion, as fine and beautiful, tasteless, &e. &e. : 
Such investigations afford the only means by which 
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the principles of this or any other art can be ascer- 
tained, and the artist can be enabled to determine 


whether the beauty he creates is temporary or per- 
manent, whether 


adapted to the accidental prejudices 
of his age or to the uniform constitution of the human 
mind; and whatever the science of criticism can 
afford for the improvement or correction of taste must 
altogether depend upon the previous knowledge of 
the nature and laws of this faculty. 

In the following lectures the Professor proposes to 
review the examples cited in his former courses with 


reference to these important principles. 
a 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Letters from Egypt mention that Dr. Lepsius and 
his party were still encamped at the Pyramids, all 
well, on the 15th ult. The English, just now, muster 
strong in the neighbourhood, and amongst the latest 
arrivals was Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, In one letter, 
obligingly shown to us, the writer observes—* It 
requires time to enter into and enjoy this scene. At 
first I was absolutely shocked with the size of the 
Pyramids: their great effect is to make everything 
round them look small, but they themselves never 
look large; and till I thought of Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
and St. Paul's, and St. Peter’s, and of their actual 
measurement, my imagination could not comprehend 
their vastness, Yet, after being accustomed to the 
Desert, one sees that nothing but simple form and 
gigantic size could produce any effect at all upon the 
mind. Besides the three Great Pyramids, the form 
is repeated in many smaller ones; and in some views 
one mountain: seems to rise above another, and the 
effect is very grand indeed; and the mouldering rock 
on which they rest, the mounds of sand, the vast 
masses of stone-work, of temples and tombs thrown 
down by violence—give to the whole scene a gran- 
deur, which, with the silence of the Desert, it is im- 
possible to describe.” 

A private letter from Rome, announces the re- 
cent discovery of several new tombs below Perugia 
of great interest to the Etruscan antiquarians. “I 
visited them ex passant,” says the writer ; “ there are 
several very well-executed groupsin ¢ravertino which 
had been gilded—one old cinerary was in ¢ufo. They 
expect very shortly to discover a subterraneous tem- 
ple: upon what grounds I know not.” 

We have also received a short letter from our 
German correspondent, dated 

Leipsic, January 4th, 1843. 

In my last letter I mentioned that the King of 
Prussia had expressed his desire that George Hervegh, 
the poet, should be introduced to him during his late 
visit to Berlin, but neither myself nor any one else 
could foresce the consequences of that audience. The 
poet visited Koenigsberg, the most liberal city in the 
kingdom of Prussia, where he was received with much 
enthusiasm, and from whence he addressed a letter 
tothe King on the state of the press in his dominions, 
in which he observed, “* Let us be honest enemies,’ 
were the words which your Majesty addressed to me, 
when I had the honour of conversing with you, and 
as such I consider it my duty to inform you of 
the little attention paid to your wishes of granting 
greater liberty to the press. Your ministers have 
prohibited the sale of my poems—have suspended 
a much respected teacher in consequence of his 
editing a newspaper in this city, which told the truth— 
and have seized even prints which had no letter-press, 
and which were published under the guarantee of 
your express order. Yet of my poems I am going to 
publish a fifth edition; Dr. Witte has obtained by 
Voluntary subscription an annual sum exceeding the 
government salary; and the prohibited caricatures are 
in the hands of every one! thus are their objects de- 
feated, and you are made answerable for their mis- 
deeds.” This letter appeared in the Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, and thirty thousand copies were sold in a few 
days, Shortly after its appearance, the sale, purchase, 
and transit through Prussia of this newspaper was 
prohibited, and the poet, who happened to be ona 
visit to a friend at Stettin, was ordered to leave the 
country within four and twenty hours, I state these 
facts, which in relation to the history of the press are 
well worthy of being noticed in the Atheneum, and 
which will contribute towards a knowledge of the 
liberal feelings which prevail in a country which has 
taken the lead, it is said, in the march of intellect in 


de Frankfort, says: “The Poet Hervegh arrived here 
yesterday by the railroad from Stettin. He was 
immediately arrested by the police, and compelled 
to depart by the first railway train for Dessau.”] 
The only bright point in the Jast return of the 
Revenue, was the account of the Post-Office. To 
ourselves and other consistent advocates of the 
penny postage, the indications not only of the last 
quarter’s return, but of those for the last year and a 
half, have been especially cheering and satisfactory ; 
proving that the anticipations which had been formed 
of the ultimate financial success of the measure 
are in progress of fulfilment at no distant day. For 
the last six quarters the increase has been progressive 
each quarter. The amount and comparison of this 
progression is shown in the following columnar ar- 
rangement, which exhibits the returns for each quar- 
ter since the commencement of the penny postage, 
and the totals of each year, ending on the day indi- 
cated on the same line as that of the sum. 
Quarter’s Year's 
Revenue. | Revenue. 





































































Quarters ending 


120,000 
100,000 
123,000 
98,000 
93,000 


April 5, 
July 5 
Qct. 10 
Jan. 5, 1841 
April 5 
July 5 
Oct. 10 
Jan. 5, 
April 5 


July 5 


441,000 
414,000 
119,000 433,000 
116,000 426,000 
127,000 455,000 
142,000 504,000 
154,000 539,000 

Oct. 10 168,000 591,000 

Jan. 5, 1843 141,000 | 605,000 

Comparing the years ended Jan. 5, 1841 and 
1842, the inerease is just at the rate of 3 per cent. 
perannum on the latter. By a comparison of the years 
ended Jan. 5, 1842 and 1843, the annual rate of 
increase is 33 per cent.! If we may be allowed, in 
the absence of any positive data, to speculate on the 
sources of this increase, we should attribute it, not 
to any increased revenue from foreign letters—be- 
cause, considering the recent frequent reductions in 
the rate of foreign postages, we doubt if the receipt 
of foreign postage was as much in the past asin the 
preceding year—but partly to the increased habit of 
home letter writing, and chiefly to the increased use 
of the Post as a Parcel Post—a source of revenue 
and public convenience which is still open to great 
improvement. 

A correspondent informs us, that a Library of 
reference and circulation is in the course of formation 
by the clerks in the Bank of England. It is to be 
hoped the Directors of that establishment will give it 
their sanction, and lend their aid to promote so ex- 
cellent a project. 

The many persons who are interested in Geology, 
the most popular science of the day, will be glad to 
hear that Mr. Lyell is about to deliver a course of 
eight lectures on the subject, at the Marylebone In- 
stitution, in which he will introduce, among the illus- 
trations, the observations made during his late visit 
to Canada and the United States. 

It isexpected that the works at the Temple Church 
will not be completed before March, in consequence 
of the delay in supplying the encaustic tiles. The 
position of the Crusaders is at last settled, and their 
effigies rest in two divisions, of four in the Round, 
and one in each aisle. Consequently a clear passage 
is left from the west door to the altar; and we have 
reason to think that our remonstrance (No. 790) was 
not without its effect. The notion of a Mosaic pave- 
ment has been given up, and strait courses of en- 
caustic tiles laid through “the round.” Authority 
for this mode of placing is furnished in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey ; and we are bound 
to admit, with all our predilection for a Mosaic, that 
the present effect of the tiles is very good, and that 
the space displays them better than any other part of 
the two churches, 

An opera buffa is now a novelty: it would, indeed, 
require some ingenuity to revive that class of dramatic 
entertainment, in which humour counted for so 
much, and character for so little ; but the * Don Pas- 
quale’ of Donnizetti, just produced at Paris, has heen 
received asa welcome novelty, thanks to the drollery 
of Lablache, Grisi, and Tamburini; thanks also tothe 
beautiful voice of Mario, ail of which are skilfully em- 
ployed init. The story seems to be a modified version 
of that popular ballet, ‘ Le Tarentule.’ But we shall 











Germany. [A Berlin letter, Dec. 30, in the Journal 


of course, it will be one of the novelties of our coming 
season.—Our neighbours are a strange people. One 
of the solemnities of the past week has been the 
farewell of Monrose, the actor, who, if we are to trust 
M. Janin’s feuilleton, was brought out from the cele- 
brated Dr. Blanche’s Maison de Santé, where he has 
been long, alas! a patient, and patched up for one 
evening, to enable him to play the part of Figaro, for 
his benefit. 

The Globe mentions that the Imperial Academy of 
St. Petersburg has nominated Mrs. Robertson, the 
portrait painter, to the dignity of the membership of 
their body, and accompanied the intimation of their 
having conferred this very rare honour with a highly 
complimentary letter. ‘This lady a short time since 
returned from St. Petersburg, where she had been in- 
vited by the Emperor to paint the portraits of the 
Imperial family. 

The New Year has already been marked by three 
deaths in the artistic world—Mr. T. C. Hofland, the 
landscape painter, who died at Leamington, on the 
3rd inst., in the sixty-sixth year of age—Mr. 
Vaughan, the tenor, and Mr. Bellamy, the bass 
singer. All these gentlemen belonged to a past dy- 
nasty of the arts: but Mr. Vaughan may be pointed 
to as a model, in respect of judgment. He knew the 
limits of his own powers, and never attempted any- 
thing he was unable to execute with the most perfect 
finish. We have no tenor left who can sing the 
smoother songs of ITandel so satisfactorily. 

The kind and praiseworthy solicitude of the Sove- 
reign and the Government, in throwing open, or ren- 
dering more easy of public access, the buildings and 
works of art under their control, was not likely to 
remain without its good fruits in stimulating a similar 
disposition in those who had the opportunity of exer- 
cising it. We now learn, with satisfaction, that Mr, 
Vernon, who possesses one of the finest collections of 
modern English paintings, contemplates an arrange- 
ment, somewhat similar to those adopted at the Dul- 
wich and Soane Museums, for opening it to the public 
at large during the ensuing season. Among the pic- 
tures in Mr. Vernon’s possession, which we can re- 
call to mind, are Wilkie’s * Newsman’ and ‘ Guerilla 
Sleeping’ ; Leslie’s ‘ Uncle Toby and Widow Wad- 
man’; Mulready’s ‘School,’ and his last picture, 
‘The Ford’; two fine landscapes by Callcott, and 
two very favourable specimens of Turner; ‘ The 
Dog in Office,’ if our memory is right, of Landseer ; 
Horsley’s * Pedlar’; Webster's ‘ Football’; several 
specimens of Jones and Etty, and, we believe, Mac- 
lise’s ‘Hamlet’ has lately been added. It cannot 
be doubted that others will follow so good an ex- 
ample. We trust it may have the effect of inducing 
the Marquis of W«siminster again to open the Gros- 
venor Gallery, which he found it necessary to close 
on account of the misconduct of the visitors, not, we 
are happy to say, the public at large, but only that 
portion of it which had sufficient aristocratic influence 
to obtain tickets of admission. 

We have just heard of a curious and interesting 
practical application of a recent scientific discovery, 
which will somewhat startle our readers—the Chinese 
treaty was copied by the Photographic process of Mr. 
Fox ‘Talbot, and the copy, so made, for the sake of 
securing perfect accuracy, is now deposited amongst 
the State Papers. 

We must be excused if we persevere, until the 
nuisance is abated, in directing public attention to 
the gambling madness which is fast spreading its 
blighting influence over the country. Mrs. Parkes 
has, perhaps, said enough to open the eyes of all re- 
specting the great ‘ National Art-Union,’ by which 
twenty-five thousand guineas was to be levied on the 
public; and the mere Prospectus of the * Royal 

Polytechnic,’ which we referred to some time since 
(No. 786), was conclusive enough as to that minor 
affair. But we now read in the papers of what are 
called ¢ Derby Sweeps’ (would not * Horse-Unions’ 
be a more respectable name ?), the subscriptions to 
which vary from 5s. up to 20/., and the first prize in 
one of them is 2,400/.! Now, can such open viola- 
tions of law be tolerated ? It is more than thirty years 
ago, that a Report of a Committee of the House of 
Commons “ frightened the isle from her propriety,” 
by such a disclosure of vice and misery consequent 
on lotteries,that Government was at length forced, by 
the moral sense of the country, to give up the revenue 





be in better condition to discuss it after Easter, as, 


which, for nearly two centuries, had been derived 
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from this polluted source ; and it was declared by 
statute, that “ all lotteries’® were “ public nuisances,”’ 
and all persons were prohibited from continuing or 
reviving them, under any form whatever. Yet here 
we have the * Derby Sweeps,’ and the National 
Sweeps, and the Polytechnic Sweeps, and fifty 
other like “public nuisances,” proclaiming them- 
selves by advertisement. But those who have read 
the Report alluded to, will remember that the worst 
consequences did not arise from the government lot- 
teries. The price of a ticket, or even of an eighth, 
or a sixteenth, to a certain extent limited the mis- 
chief ; it was the * Little-goes,’ as they were called, 
the shilling, and half-crown, and crown gambles, got 
up by individuals, that brought ruin into families, 
and corrupted even the serving-men and women and 
apprentices. Is this abomination to be revived ? 
We had lately to comment on a lottery at the 
* Royal’ Polytechnic—a * Royal’ Institution, be it 
observed—of one hundred thousand tickets, at one shil- 
ling each! and now, following so worthy an example, 
twelfth-cakes are disposed of by lottery! We have 
seen a dozen advertisements to this effect, but one 
will serve as an example :— 

Twel/th-cakes Distribution.— AU Prizes.—T. Yeates, Confec- 
tioner, — intends distributing 1502. worth of rich twelfth- 
cakes, in 1,500 shares, at 2s. each, commencing at nine 
o'clock in the morning of Friday next, Jan.6th.—List of prizes 
(no blanks) :—Two at five guineas, five at two guineas, tif- 
teen at one guinea, fifty at half a guinea, eighty at five shil- 
lings, and 1,348 at one shilling. ‘To prevent disappointment 
an early application for shares is requested. 

Here then we have the ‘ Little-goes,’ as of old, 
“arrying their demoralizing influences into our nur- 
series and kitchens ; and we cannot send our children 
to an Exhibition, or to buy a penny bun, but they are 
to be tempted to join in ‘a little gamble.’ Is there 
any such minister as a Home Secretary ? any such 
officers as magistrates? If there be, and they re- 
solve, as in duty bound, to put down these * public 
nuisances,” we trust they will not begin with the 
pastry-cooks or publicans. 


Since the above was written, circumstances require 
from us a few more words on the subject of Art- 
Unions :—The Jrish and the Edinburgh are, as we 
have heretofore acknowledged, among the best of the 
class. With them, the selection of prizes is in- 
trusted to a Committee, and therefore the money 
expended tends to raise the standard of art, not to 
lower it. A Committce, too, is less likely to be im- 
posed on by the traders in art, who often purchase a 
dozen pictures before they are sent to the Exhibi- 
tion, and take their chance of getting fifty or a hun- 
dred per cent. profit from the public. Yet evena 
Committee cannot escape, as the following fact will 
— :—Ata meeting of the Royal Irish Art-Union, 

eld on the 6th inst., the Committee of Selection pre- 
sented the following statement, with reference to the 
drawing of * Minerva and the Muses,’ which was pur- 
chased from Signor Ratti, at the last Exhibition: — 
“A strong suspicion having arisen in the minds of 
the Committee as to the originality of the work, 
Signor Ratti was communicated with on the sub- 
ject, and informed that our rules precluded the 
purchase unless a work was the bond fide pro- 
duction and property of the artist in whose name 
it was entered for exhibition. Although Signor 
Ratti asserted in the strongest manner that it was his 
own production, the Committee had so strong a mis- 
giving as to reduce the amount awarded from 501. to 
25/., and continued their inquiries on the subject. 
They had been lately enabled to forward to Signor 
Ratti the name of the real painter, which was Con- 
soni, the name of the purchaser of the work for 
which this was a preparatory drawing, the price paid 
for the same, with the names of three gentlemen who 
were ready to depose to these facts. Signor Ratti 
replied by acknowledging that the picture was by 
Consoni, and tried to palliate the assumption of his 
name, by saying that Consoni wasa friend, that heacted 
so with a view to his interest, and had sent him the 
money all but five pounds retained for frame and 
carriage of the picture. ‘The Committee thought it 
was due to themselves to show that they had spared 
no exertions to rectify the error into which they had 
been led, and hoped that steps would be taken to 
prevent such an occurrence in future. It was unani- 
mously resolved the name of Auguste Ratti be erased 
from the list of artists whose works were purchased 
by this society, and that of Nicolo Consoni be inserted 





in its place; and that a note, explanatory of the 
change, be added thereto.” 


CAUBUL.—NOW OPEN at the ROYAL PANORAMA, Leices- 
ter-square, a comprehensive and interesting VIEW OF CAUBUL, 
including the Bala Hissar, the river Caubul, with a distant View of the 
Himalaya Mountains and the Pass of Khurd Cabul, where the British 
army was so treacherously destroyed. The whole illustrated by numerous 
groups of figures descriptive of the manners and costumes of the 
Affghans. The Views of the Battle of Waterloo, and of Jerusalem, will 
shortly be closed. 








THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—Consisting 
of objects exclusively Chinese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any 
similar display in the known world, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 
225 feet in length, and embracing upwards of fifty figures as large 
as life, all fae-similes, in their native costumes, from the highest 
mandarin to the blind mendicant; aiso many thousand specimens, 
illustrating the appearance, manners, 2nd customs of more than three 
hundred million Chinese, is NOW OPEN, from Ten till Ten.—Admit- 
tance, 2s. 6d.; Children under Twelve, 1s. 





THE THAMES TUNNEL 
OPEN to Visitors daily, (Sunday excepted,) from 9 A. until 5 P.M., 
and is brilliantly lighted with Gas, he Entrance for a short time 
longer is only on the Middlesex side of the River, close to the Tunnel 
Pier, at Wapping, the Rotherhithe Entrance being “closed, in order 
to finish the new Staircase. Admittance, Is. each, 

y order of the Board of Directors, 

Company’s Office, J. CHARLIER, 
2, Walbrook Buildings, City, Clerk of the Company. 
ary 1843. 
N.B. Steam Boats to Wapping, from Hungerford, Adelphi, Temple- 

Bar, Blackfriars Bridge, Old Shades, Old Swan, Adelaide Piers, Lon- 
don Bridge, at every hour. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30.—Mr. Murchison, President, in the chair, 
—Three papers were read :— 

1.*Onthe Bala Limestone,’ by Mr. D. Sharpe,F.G.S. 
—Notwithstanding the agreement of several of our 
best geologists, who had published their opinions on 
the age of the Bala limestone, and had placed it in 
the upper Cambrian system, Mr. Sharpe was induced 
to doubt the accuracy of this classification, by observ- 
ing that every one admitted that the Bala fossils 
agreed, as far as they had been examined, with those 
of the lower Silurian beds, and that the attempts to 
draw a elear line of separation between the lower 
Silurian and upper Cambrian had failed. But his 
attention was particularly drawn to Mr. Bowman’s 
observations on Denbighshire, laid before the British 
Association in 1840 and 1841, which Mr. Sharpe re- 
gards as the first indication of the true structure of 
this part of North Wales. Mr. Bowman classes as 
upper and lower Silurian, many beds before mapped 
as upper Cambrian; showing that the previous classi- 
fication of the rocks of North Wales could not be 
relied on. He points out that, up to the moment of 
his taking up the subject, none of the writers upon 
it had expressed a doubt of the existence of a great 
thickness of fossiliferous beds below the Caradoc 
sandstone and Llandeilo flags, although it had at last 
beenadmitted that these supposed beds could not be dis- 
tinguished by their fossils from the lower Silurian: and 
hestates that the object ofhis communication is,to show 
the error of this view as relates to the Bala rocks, which 
he proposes to prove to be equivalents of the lower 
Silurian beds described by Mr. Murchison, and not 
part of an older series; and he infers, from analogy, 
that the same will be found to be the case in other 
parts of North Wales which he has not visited, where 
he conjectures that all the rocks containing shells of 


lower Silurian species, will also prove equivalents of | 
Instead of con- | 


the lower Silurian beds of Siluria. 
tinuing the Silurian system downwards, through a 
vast thickness of slate rocks, Mr. Sharpe proposes to 
strike out one of its original members, regarding the 
Caradoc sandstone and Llandeilo flag as the same 
formation, which has received different names, ac- 
cording to its mineral character. He observes, in 
confirmation of this view, that both formations are 
never found equally developed in the same district, 
and that the fossils found throughout are too nearly 
the same to warrant the separation of the lower beds 
under a separate name. Still Mr. Sharpe believes 
that there are in Wales, as well as in Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, vast accumulations of slaty rocks 
below the Silurian system, in which no fossils have 
been found, and which must retain the name of Cam- 
brian rocks. Mr. Sharpe did not map the district in 
detail, but he traced two sections to show the posi- 
tion of the Bala beds with regard to the Berwyns, as 
he considered the question to turn upon the accuracy 
or error of the statement of Mr. Murchison, “that 
the Bala limestone dips under the chief mass of the 
Berwyns.” The first section begins westward at the 
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Bala, and ends eastward at the Calettwr, where Unio, an 
dark slate, the upper bed of the Bala series, gj Hill the 
unconformably against the clay-slate of Moel aes 
which is referred to the Cambrian system, a tolerab 
section places the Bala beds in a detached tro are = 
and shows that they do not dip under the Bery Mm "i988. ° 
but their succession is not well shown, owing to th numerou 
disturbed state of the surface. The other section jj very diff 
in two parts, from the head of the Lake of Bala stone, @ 
the Twrch to Bwich y Groes, and across the Dyfi by crabs, . 
Dinas Mwddy and Mallwyd. On the west it begin Eryon 
at the northern prolongation of the igneous chain g and as 
Arran Mowddy, and continues eastward through ; insects, 
conformable succession of beds up to the upper Sim! these 
rians. Each section shows the whole of the Bak and hig 
series, the upper bed of blue slate, which, on {hy —_ 
Calettwr, rests unconformably against the Cambrig of suc e 
clay-slate, being the same which is overlaid conform, pa a 
, the 





ably beyond Mallwyd by an upper Silurian series y 
soft blue or liver-coloured shales, alternating wig 
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hard grey grits without cleavage or fossils, dippj pert 
E.S.E., which Mr. Sharpe identifies with the No} eon 
of Mr. Bowman’s lower division of the upper Silurian, bouring 








the probable equivalents of the Wenlock shale. Mf, 
Sharpe then describes the Bala series of rocks, begi 
ning with the uppermost beds:—1. Dark blue 
worked at Craig Calettwr for good roofing slate anj 
flags. The lower beds pass into a soft argillaceoy 
slate of no value. The whole is not less than 34 
or 400 fect in thickness. 2. Upper Bala limestone, 
a dark blue bed, 10 feet thick, accompanied by cal. 
careous slates and soft brown slates, with many fossil, 
3. Rotten argillaceous schist and indurated shale, 
400 feet thick, with few fossils. 4. Bala limestone 
like No. 2, 30 or 40 feet thick, with calcareous slate 
and grits, full of organic remains. 5. Gray slaty 
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grits, with a bed 30 or 40 feet thick of impure grey A 
limestone, containing trilobites and other fossils in land ; 
the lower part, the whole exceeding 500 feet in thict- ; sac 
ness. 6. Rotten grey clay slate, supposed to be 500 feet ao 
thick. 7. Dark blue slate of poor quality, the lowet eae 
bed of the series. As the Bala beds are quite wu. heen 
connected with the Cambrian rocks of the Berwyn, of a f 
and are only overlaid by upper Silurian deposits; dow 
most of their organic remains are known lower Silu. i 
rian species, and as the total thickness of the whole pel 
series is about the same as has been assigned by Mr, ~ dit 
Murchison to the lower Silurian, Mr. Sharpe con leneth 
cludes that they are the exact equivalent of the tenth 
lower Silurian formation, and do not carry the series ae 
down below the beds described by Mr. Murchison, pri 
Mr. Sharpe considers it as easy to prove their iden. with 
tity with the Caradoc sandstone as with the Llandeilo one 
flags, and again endeavours to show that they must direct 
be regarded as the same formation under different anes 
names. This classification replaces the dark blue ite, 
limestones of Bala and Coniston on the same parallel p hth 
from which they were separated when Prof Sedgwick = dir 
adopted Mr, Marshall's views of the Silurian age of aoak 
the Coniston limestone, but left the Bala limestone vein 
in its erroncous position as part of the Upper Can- pe 
brian. The igneous rocks of Arenig and Arm > 
Mowddy are described by Mr. Sharpe as varying ie 
compounds of felspar and quartz, and he maintains Stricl 
that they must have been upheaved after the epochof slight 
the lower Ludlow shale. Ei 
2. ‘Notice of the Discovery of the Remains of probi 
Insects in the Lias of Gloucestershire, with some re onal 
markson the Lower Members of this Formation, bythe with 
Rev. P. B. Brodie, F.G.S.—The lower beds of the lias the g 
in which these organic remains occur are extensively They 
developed in the neighbourhood of Gloucester and J hogy 
Cheltenham, and occupy the greater part of the vale. , 
In the upper part of the lower beds one example only 
occurred of a fossil insect, being the elytron of a cole- ( 
opterous insect of the family Buprestidz, apparently July 
a species of Ancylocheira of Escholtz. With this @ p.° 
exception, the numerous fossil insects obtained by - 
Mr. Brodie were found in the bottom part of the prin 
lower beds, near the base of the lias, which are seen ecli 
at several points in the neighbourhood of Gloucester. ‘oan 
At Wainlode’s Cliff, in a grey and blue limestone, i, 
termed by Mr. Brodie insect limestone, 26 feet 2im BH yo, 
above the bone bed, and 6 feet 2 in. above a harl Gon 
yellow limestone, containing shells like Cyclas, plants, om 
| and Cypris, are found clytra belong to several gener @ | 
of Coleoptera, a few wings not unlike the genus @ |. 
Tipula, and abdomens of insects apparently of the aper 


igneous chain of Arenig Mawr, crosses the town of | gnat tribe, associated with shells of the genera Ostrea, 
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Unio, and Modiola. To the south-west of Coombe 


11 the same limestone contains similar remains in 
ter abundance, among which are some beetles in 


erable state of preservation, and in one the eyes 
are distinctly visible. A few imperfect but large 
wings of dragon-flies also occur. W ith these are 
numerous small plants, some resembling mosses, but 
very different from those in the yellow Cypris lime- 
stone, a few seed-vessels and leaves of ferns, claws of 
crabs, and remains of crustacea resembling the genus 
Eryon from the Solenhofen slate. Near Gloucester, 
and in the cliff at Westbury, the same limestones and 
insects, but scarcer, are found. If the Cypris found 
in these beds be of freshwater origin, it forms a new 
and highly interesting feature in the history of this 
deposit, At any rate, the occurrence of the remains 
of such delicate creatures as insects, many of which 
are in a beautiful state of preservation, and could 
not, therefore, have been long subject to the action of 
the waves, or have been carried far out into the 
water, gives a greater probability to the supposition 
that this part of the lias may have been formed in an 
estuary which received the streams of some neigh- 
pouring land—perhaps numerous scattered islands— 
and which brought down the remains of insects, 
Cypris, and plants above referred to. ‘The shells 
usually found in the insect limestone are Modiola and 
Ostrea, both of which frequently inhabit estuaries, 


a tol 


and are capable of living in brackish water, as well as | 


in the open sea. Mr. Brodie has discovered the wing 
of an insect in the upper lias at Dumbleton, near 
Tewkesbury, proving the existence of insects during 
the deposition of the upper portion of this formation, 


and Mr. Strickland has found elytra and wings in the | 


lower division at Evesham, twenty miles from Wain- 
ode. 

3. ‘On certain Impressions on the surface of the 
Lias Bone Bed, inGloucestershire,’ by Mr.H. E. Strick- 
land, F.G.S.—These impressions have been noticed 
at only one locality, Wainlode Cliff, on the Severn, 
where they occur in the uppermost surface of the 
band of micaceous sandstone, there representing the 
“bone bed.” The deposit appears to have consisted 
of a fine-grained muddy sand, capable of receiving 
the most minute impressions, whilst the pure black 
clay, which forms the superincumbent stratum, has 
preserved the ancient surface in the most unaltered 
condition. The markings are of four kinds—Ist. 
lengthened and nearly straight grooves, about one- 
tenth of an inch in width, and several inches long, 
very shallow, and with a rounded bottom, apparently 
caused by some object striking the surface of the sand 
with considerable impetus. They may have been 
caused by fish swimming with velocity in a straight 
direction, and occasionally touching the bottom with 
the under part of their bodies. —2nd. Small irregular 
pits, averaging a quarter of an inch wide, and one- 
eighth of an inch deep; possibly caused by mud- 
feeding fishes, probing and turning up the surface in 
quest of food._3rd. Narrow deep grooves, about one- 
twelfth of an inch in width, the side forming an 
angle at the bottom, irregularly curved, and making 
abrupt turns: possibly caused by the movements of 
an acephalous mollusc, the Pullastra (?) arenicola of 
Strickland.—4th. A tortuous track, consisting of a 
slightly rounded ridge, about one-tenth of an inch 
wide, with a fine linear groove on each side: in all 
probability caused by the crawling of some of the 
smaller annelide. A comparison of the above tracks 
with those made by living crustacea, and mollusca of 
the genus Littorina, afforded only negative evidence. 
They were accompanied by impressions of a fucoid 

y. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

‘Observations of the Total Solar Eclipse of 1842, 
July 7 (July 8, civil reckoning).’ By G. B. Airy, 
Esj., Astronomer Royal. 

In the past summer I made a journey to Turin, 
Principally for the purpose of observing the solar 
eclipse at a place where it would be total. My in- 
tention was rather to observe the nature and succes- 
sion of the general phenomena of a physical character, 
than to make any precise observations of absolute 
time or absolute measure, or to attempt to deduce 
corrections of the elements of the moon's motion. 
I carried with me a small telescope, by Simms, 
mounted on a short tripod stand, of 1.9 inches clear 
aperture, and about 14 inches focal length. For the 





use of this I am indebted to the kindness of Mr, 
Simms. I had carefully tried it on the sun’s disc, 
and had satisfied myself that it was abundantly com- 
petent for the observation of those phenomena of 
eclipses which have excited so much interest: it is, 
indeed, a very good telescope of its size. I had also 
a duplex pocket-watch. 

Having crossed the Alps by the pass of the Little 
St. Bernard, I had the good fortune, at Cormayeur, 
to meet Professor Forbes. We made arrangements 
at once for journeying together to Turin, and for ob- 
serving the eclipse in concert. We reached Turin 
late in the evening of July 5. The next day was 
spent in the examination of the instruments and lo- 
calities of the Observatory of Turin, under the aus- 
pices of M. Plana, and in the inspection of the hill 
and church of the Superga. M. Plana was extremely 
anxious that we should observe the eclipse at the 
Observatory, where every facility depending on an 
ample supply of instruments and an accurate de- 
termination of time could be afforded us. I had, 
however, long before fixed on the Superga as a station 
from which I should desire to see, if possible, the 
grand phenomena of a total eclipse, as exhibited ona 
large tract of country. It may be proper here to men- 
tion, that the Superga is the highest point of an insu- 
lated cluster of hills, perhaps 800 feet above the Po, 
and five miles from Turin. It is completely sur- 
rounded by the plain of Piedmont, and commands a 
most remarkable view : on the east, over the plain of 
Lombariy ; on the north-east, of Monte Rosa, and the 
neighbouring high Alps; on the north, of the moun- 
tains of the Val d’Aosta (Mont Blanc itself is hidden 
by them); on the west of Monte Viso and the Dau- 
phiny Alps; and on the south and south-east, of the 
Maritime Alps and the Apennines; with the plain 
extending from the foot of the hill to the bases of 
these mountains in every direction, As the eclipse 
was to be total for the Superga itself, and for the 
western and southern mountains, and partial for the 
northern mountains, I had thought it possible that I 
might sce in great perfection the different phenomena 
in the different parts of the view. The sequel will 
show that in this respect I was disappointed, but that 
(by chance) a most important advantage was gained 
by my adherence to this plan. Finally, it was arranged 
that Professor Forbes should make his observations 
at the Observatory, and that I should go to the Su- 
perga. On the 7th, the observations to be made were 
fully discussed, and the series of observations intrusted 
to each person were drawn out in the form of written 
instructions. The observations bearing upon physical 
optics were principally consigned to Professor Forbes ; 
those of astronomical character to myself. The un- 
fortunate circumstances of weather, however, rendered 
the former impossible, and in some degree abridged 
the latter. The morning of the 8th, at one or two 
o'clock (civil reckoning), was very dark and louring : 
scarcely a star was visible. I proceeded, however, 
with a companion to the Superga, and reached it 
at a short time before five o'clock. Every facility for 
viewing the eclipse from any part of the church or 
convent of the Superga that I might select was offered 
me by the fathers of that establishment; and, had 
my object been simply to view the country during the 
eclipse, I should undoubtedly have stationed myself 
in the upper gallery of the dome of the Superga. But 
the platform in front of the portico offered far greater 
facilities for the placing of my telescope, and more of 
general convenience ; and, by moving a few steps, I 
could at any time command the whole plain. I there- 
fore adopted the platform as my station. I think it 
due to the courtesy of the Italians to remark that, 
though many persons were present, I did not receive 
the smallest interruption of any kind from any one. 
The sun was clear, and I saw the beginning of the 
eclipse very well. 

The power which I used throughout the eclipse 
was about 27 (as I have since found by the well- 
known method of comparing a distant object seen in 
the telescope with a near one seen without it). This 
power was found very convenient. 

As the eclipse advanced (the sun continuing un- 
clouded), I observed a circumstance which I have re- 
marked in every solar eclipse that I have seen, It 
is that the limb of the moon is very much more 
sharply defined than the limb of the sun. This is 
clearly owing to the difference of intensity of light on 
different parts of the sun’s disc, the intensity near the 





centre of the disc being much greater than that near 
the limb, and the degradation very near the limb, 
though rapid, being gradual. I speak of this as a 
fact of which I have not the smallest doubt; having 
long ago observed it in my daily practice as an ob- 
server with the transit instrument and the circle ; and 
having also frequently remarked it as an experimenter, 
when I have thrown the image of a portion of the 
sun’s disc upon a small screen, in which case I have 
always been able to determine whether the limb was 
approaching to the edge of the fully illuminated 
screen, simply by the change of the intensity of illu- 
mination. And I allude especially to this fact at 
present, first, because in contemplating the probable 
phenomena of the eclipse it had been a particular 
subject of conversation between Professor Forbes and 
myself; secondly, because it may perhaps assist to 
explain a very strange observation which I shall 
shortly have to mention. I had carried with mea 
wax-taper in a lantern, which I lighted about the 
time of the commencement of the eclipse. Whenever 
I looked round over the country, I also looked at the 
flame of the taper. I cannot, however, say that I 
remarked any peculiarity in the colour either of ter- 
restrial objects or of the candle flame. The flame, as 
the eclipse advanced, appeared much brighter (and 
must have been visible to a great distance at the to- 
tality), and its colour seemed somewhat redder: but 
I believe that this change takes place in just the 
same degree when the general light is diminished 
from any other cause, The surrounding objects did 
not receive the greenish hue which I have remarked 
in other eclipses of nine or ten digits; I know not 
whether this was due to the cloudiness of the day, or 
to the continued correction of my eye by reference to 
the light of the candle. 

I saw no spots whatever on the sun's disc. 

About six minutes before the totality I specially 
recorded the remark, that there was a slight undula- 
tion on the limbs, but that the cusps were perfectly 
sharp. I cite this particular observation because I 
find it noticed in pencil at the time ; but I am quite 
certain that the cusps were seen perfectly sharp at 
every other time. The general aspect of objects was 
now very gloomy. As the totality approached, the 
gloom increased very rapidly. About two minutes 
(or perhaps more) before the totality, my companion 
exclaimed that it was darker towards the Val 
d’Aosta. I immediately looked in that direction, and 
am satisfied that it was not darker there. ‘The coun- 
try, however, looked blacker on that side, partly I 
think, because it is more encumbered with wood, and 
partly (perhaps) because the mountains are nearer 
than on the south side, and therefore have less of the 
whitish atmospheric tinge. At this time, and to the 
totality, the appearances were very awful. ‘The gloom 
increased every moment ; the candle seemed to blaze 
with unnatural brilliancy ; a large cloud over our 
heads, whose appearance I had not particularly re- 
marked, but which, I think, was of cumulo-stratus 
character, became converted into a black nimbus, 
blacker, if possible, than pitch, and seemed to be de- 
scending rapidly ; its aspect became horribly menac- 
ing, and I could almost imagine that it appeared ani- 
mated. Of all the appearances of the eclipse, there 
is none which has dwelt more powerfully upon my 
imagination than the sight of that terrible cloud. The 
sun was a very little clouded ; his narrow crescent 
form could be seen with the naked eye when the eye- 
lids were partially closed ; there was, however,a dark 
cloud immediately above him, and fainter clouds 
about him. Immediately before applying my eye to 
the telescope to view the completion of the obscura- 
tion, I imagined that the light which the sun cast upon 
the ground was of a reddish colour. But the light 
was so very faint that I cannot at all vouch for this 
observation. 

I have now to mention a very strange observation. 
I was viewing the sun most carefully with the dark 
glass upon the eye-piece, while the small illuminated 
ring was closing rapidly ; my watch was lying on the 
parapet on which the short telescope stand was placed, 
and I was counting its beats, with the intention of 
observing the time which might elapse between the 
appearance of Mr. Baily’s beads and the total obscu- 
rity. I saw the moon’s limb advance to the sun's, 
and cover it completely. I withdrew my eye fora 
moment from the eye-piece, when I heard my com- 
panion remark that the sun was nearly gone. I said 
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firmly, “It is out.” On being assured that it was 
not, I again applied my eye to the telescope, and to 
my infinite surprise I again saw the narrow ring of 
the sun’s disc, not quite so bright as before. I again 
saw the moon’s limb advance to the sun’s limb, and 
cover it. In other words, I saw the totality com- 
pleted twice. With regard to the fact, I can only 
say that I was at the time most fully alive to every 
thing which occurred, and that I was specially pre- 
pared for an observation which I expected to be one 
of the most important in the whole eclipse ; and I 
have not the smallest doubt that the thing occurred, 
under the circumstances in which it was viewed with 
my telescope, precisely as I have stated. The expla- 
nation I cannot offer with great confidence, but I con- 
ceive that it may be the following. I have already 
remarked, that the light of the sun’s disc, very near 
to its limb, is considerably less than in those parts of 
the dise which are a little farther from the limb. 
This being assumed, it is evident that the interfer- 
ence of a cloud, which was sufficiently dense to hide 
the faintest part of the disc (at the limb), but not suf- 
ficiently dense to hide the brighter parts, would sen- 
sibly diminish the sun’s diameter. Now I was as- 
sured by my companion, that there wasa cloud upon 
the sun at the time when I first saw its extinction ; 
and this cloud, though not sufficient to conceal the 
edge of the sun’s disc from the naked eye, might be 
sufficient to conceal it as viewed in a telescope, in 
which the specific brightness of any surface is much 
less than to the naked eye, and which also was armed 
with a dark glass, But if this explanation is valid, 
it may apply to many other phenomena. I have 
frequently seen the sun’s limb deeply notched, and I 
have conceived that this was due to irregularity of 
refraction: it may have been due to irregularity in 
the transparency of the atmosphere. Mr, Baily’s 
beads may themselves have depended on this circum- 
stance. I now return to my narrative. 

I saw nothing whatever of beads, or other irregu- 
larity, in either of the extinctions of the sun’s limb. 
The cusps were perfectly well defined till they met. 
I quitted the telescope and looked round the horizon. 


The outlines of the mountains could with great diffi- 
culty be seen; but everything, though not black, 


appeared horribly gloomy. My companion believed 
that there was a dark green tinge on every object. 
I did not remark it. I endeavoured to ascertain 
whether the darkness could be seen sensibly to travel 
over the great plain, but could not satisfy myself that 
it was so; the whole seemed to me to become dark 
at once. Professors Plana and Forbes, however, on 
the Turin observatory, (from which the mountains 
to the north and west are visible, but not the 
plain,) were confident that they saw the darkness 
travel gradually. It is possible that from my elevated 
position I saw the country too much in detail to ob- 
serve this; it is possible, also, that my eye was applied 
to the telescope at the critical time. The illumination 
was so small, that I could with difficulty read the 
divisions on the watch-plate, which was within eight 
inches of my eye; I did not try a printed book. The 
clouds were much less distinct than before, but as far 
as they could be seen they appeared terribly threat- 
ening. But the appearance of the moon can never 
be forgotten. It was like a black patch fixed in the 
sky, surrounded by a ring of faint light, whose breadth 
I estimated at $ of the moon’s diameter (or probably 
four minutes). The colour of this ring was nearly 
white, inclining (as I thought) to peach-colour, but its 
illuminating power was very small. It was brightest 
at the lower part and to the left; this brightness tra- 
velled a little to the right. (It will be remarked, that 
a point to the left of the lowest point was the part 
last covered by the moon.) The clouds, however, 
were so near to the moon on all sides, and a dense 
cloud was so nearly in contact with it at the top, that 
it seems exceedingly probable that some of these ap- 
pearances might depend upon them. I gazed ear- 
nestly at this remarkable ring, and I could not divest 
myself of the idea that it was produced by the sun’s 
light shining past the moon’s body through a portion 
of our own atmosphere. I wish it to be understood 
clearly that I do not offer this as an explanation of 
the ring (indeed, considering the number of miles by 
which the moon’s limb overpassed the line drawn 
from the place of observation to the sun’s limb, I 
cannot now consider such an explanation feasible) : I 
wish merely to convey the impression which was given 





to me at the time of viewing the phenomenon. In- 
deed, I remarked at the time, that the appearance 
was almost exactly similar to that produced by a 
brilliant street-lamp, when its direct rays are just 
prevented from reaching the eye by a post, or 
by the corner of a building. I think it possible 
that there might be a very slight radial appearance 
in the light of the ring, but I do not recollect it 
with certainty, and I am perfectly certain that it 
was not sufficiently marked to interfere sensibly 
with the general appearance of annular structure. 
The moon appeared to be extremely near; her dis- 
tance might have been estimated at a few hundred 
yards. The whole appearance of things was very 
unnatural and frightening. No stars were seen from 
the Superga, the sky being covered with clouds: but 
I found, from the reports of MM. Plana and Forbes, 
as well as from the conversation of many persons 
whom I met in general society, that many,stars were 
seen at Turin, and at other places in the neighbour- 
hood. I may take this opportunity of stating that I 
heard of distinct instances in which horses exhibited 
signs of very great terror when the totality came on. 

I took off the dark glasses and carefully examined 
the moon with the telescope. Her disc was distinctly 
visible as having independent light, and I think that 
if it had been stronger, I might have seen the large 
tracts of different brightness on her disc. I could 
not, however, see the smallest inequality of light, of 
the nature either of broad dark tract, or dark spot, 
or bright spot. I looked carefully, for a long time (in 
proportion to the whole duration of darkness), and 
am confident that there was nothing of this kind to be 
seen, While thus looking at the moon I saw, to my 


great surprise, some small red flames at the apparent | 


bottom of the disc (the topas seen with the naked eye). 
The number of flames, as I have them impressed on 
my memory and as I find them drawn on a small 
pencil sketch made a few minutes after their appear- 
ance, was three; their form was nearly that of saw- 
teeth in the position proper for a circular saw turned 
round in the same direction in which the hands of a 
watch turn: their height was certainly not greater 
than one-fourth of the breadth of the ring, or probably 
a minute: the distance between the first and third 
was perhaps forty degrees or more on the moon's 
limb: their colour was a full lake red, and their bril- 





liancy greater than that of any other part of the ring. | 


On my calling attention to these, my companion saw 
them with the naked eye. It will be remarked that 


the part of the limb in which the red flames appeared | 
was immediately in contact with the dark cloud of 
which I have spoken; and we attributed them to some | 


irregularity in the density of the cloud’s edge. 


but every object, all the distant hills, &c. &c, we, 
distinctly visible; it was like looking at obj 
through a very dark greenish glass. The sky in ey 
part except that in which the sun was, was covers) 
with thick clouds. The sun also was covered by the 
clouds very soon after his reappearance,” F 

The numerous persons who watched the eclipse 
from the Superga appeared to notice with great inter, 
est the progress of its phases to the totality. and 
when the sun was actually hidden there burst “forth 
from them, first a low murmur and then loud sounds 
ofapplause. Immediately after the restoration ¢ 
the sun, the whole crowd dispersed, and nobody 
seemed to regard with the smallest interest the phases 
of decrease of the eclipse. 

The meteorological circumstances of theatmospher 
were evidently much affected by the concealment of 
the sun. The air after the totality appeared tran. 
parent (as it usually does when the ground is cold). 
and there rested upon or near to the flanks of the 
mountains a series of stratified or cumulo-stratifie] 
cloud, at an elevation of less than 2000 feet ; with, 
lower surface very sharply defined and (as far ag | 
could judge) most truly horizontal through the whole 
extent to which I could see them ; and with a leg 
regular upper surface: the depth of these cloud 
could not be more than 200 or 800 feet. They hai 
not the smallest resemblance to the ill-defined fog 
clouds which hang about the mountains at all elev. 
tions in rainy weather; nor to any other clouds that 
I have seen during the day in these countries: I think 
that I have seen clouds in the evening which resem. 
blethem more nearly thanany others. After the termi. 
nation of the eclipse, the day became very hot, and the 
aspect of the country became very similar to that 
which it usually presents at this season of the year. 

It was not till some hours after my return to Turia 
that I found that MM. Plana and Forbes had no 
seen the moon at all during the totality. The region 
in which the sun and moon ought to have been see 
was covered with an opaque cloud: I have little 
doubt that it was the same cloud which I from the 
Superga saw just above the moon (the azimuths of 
Turin and the moon being almost exactly opposed), 
and to which I was inclined to attribute some of the 
peculiar phenomena of the eclipse. 

I fear that I have greatly trespassed upon the 
time of the Royal Astronomical Society ; and I can 
offer only this apology, that in describing a phenom- 
enon of such strange character, of which so few authen 
tic accounts exist, there appears to be no possible way 
of including all those points which are really of scien 
tifie interest, except by narrating every thing which 


| was seen, and leaving to others the power of selecting 


While engaged in watching the reappearance of | from the mass those circumstances which may posses 
the sun, I lost the opportunity of observing how the | some real value. 


ring and the flames disappeared. Every luminous 
appearance, however, and every trace of the remain- 
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der of the moon’s limb, vanished as soon as the small- | The President in the chair. —The first meeting 


est portion of the sun was uncovered. No beads or 
irregularity of any kind could be observed. The gen- 
eral illumination of the earth and sky was restored 
with very great rapidity. The clouds soon began to 
cover the sun, and in a short time it was invisible. 
Tn less than half an hour, a few drops of rain fell. 
My companion, who had better opportunities than I 
had of observing the formation of the ring, &e., has 
given me the following account : 

“ A bright line seemed to form round the right side 
of the moon before the disappearance, but not quite 
round, so that the ring was not complete : but, at the 
moment of the total disappearance, the ends seemed 
suddenly to join and form the complete ring, bright- 
est on the left side, and as if beams of light came out. 
It continued brightest below, and at one time disap- 
peared on the upper side, but a heavy black cloud 
was touching it there. Shortly before the reappear- 
ance, the brightness increased on the upper side ; and 
immediately before the reappearance there were 
little beams of flame-colour starting out. There was 
no defined edge to the ring: it changed sensibly, 
being brightest first on the left side where the sun had 
gone in, then below, and then on the right side; the 
light coming out at each place successively like 
little beams from the moon’s edge. There was no 
remarkable change in the colour of the light till the 
little flame-coloured beams shot out for a few seconds 
before the reappearance. The general appearance of 
the country during the totality was very frightful ; 


| 


| force down too great a length at a time. 





of the season was commenced by a discussion ou 
a paper by Mr. R. Davison, describing the sinking 
of the deep well at Messrs. Truman & Co.'s Brewery. 
In the opinion of some of the members the 
difficulties which had occurred in the sinking of 
the cast iron cylinders, arose from the attempts to 
It was 
usually found that lengths of thirty feet each, wer 
liable to be impeded by the lateral pressure of the 
surrounding earth. The pumping also of the wate 
from the well, whereby a large quantity of sand had 
been raised, had caused the cavity to take place be 
hind the cylinders, and the face of the steining of the 
well. It was essential during the progress of a well 
through sandy stratum, to preserve such a depth 0 
water in it as should, by its pressure, keep back the 
sand ; for if the equilibrium was destroyed, the sand 
ran in and filled up the bottom, leaving a cavity be 
hind the cylinders; and in some cases this had er 
dangered the surrounding building, by causing the 
earth to give way for some distance round the well. It 
is more advantageous to carry the cylinders down t0 
the chalk, and to excavate a full sized well in that 
stratum, where side drifts may be cut, so as to gall 
a copious supply of water, and secure, at the same 
time, a reservoir in the chalk ; as was done by Mr. 
Braithwaite at Messrs. Reid & Co.’s well in Liquor 
pond Street Brewery. The author explained that 
in order to guard against destroying the equilibrium 
between the water and sand, he had given instrue 
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i the water should not be drawn below a 
ao pee in the well: unfortunately this had not 
peen attended to, and the influx of sand had ensued. 
The action and use of the “‘miser” or “auger” for 
excavating the earth, in well-sinking, without pump- 
ing was described. It appeared that this useful in- 
strument was first introduced by the late Mr. Vul- 
liamy, of Pall Mall, in sinking some deep wells, which 
were intrusted to his direction. ; 

‘A paper was read ‘On the Co-efficient of Labour- 
ing Force in overshot Water Wheels,’ by Mr. R. 
Mallet.—The communication was 80 voluminous and 
so interspersed with mathematical formule, that it 
was necessarily read in abstract. It gavea brief his- 
torical account of the theory of water-wheels accord- 
ing to the experiments of Borda and Smeaton. The 
opinion of the latter engineer as to the relative pro- 
portion of the diameter of the wheel to the height of 
the fall, quoted Dr. Robison’s doubts whether any 
advantage was gained by the large diameter of the 
wheel—with a view of settling which question, the 
experiments were undertaken. It then detailed the 
method employed for determining the question, as 
also that of the advantage or disadvantage of adapting 
to the water-wheel a circular channel or conduit, ex- 
tending froa the level of the axis to the lowest point, 
and so constructed that it should retain the water in 
the buckets longer than if the wheel worked in a free 





race, while by means of screws it might be withdrawn 
from the periphery of the wheel during frost, or in 
case of repairs being needed. T'rom the result of 
the investigation, it appeared, that the author con- 
sidered Dr. Robison’s views on the subject should 
receive a limitation, and that a positive advantage 
arose from the use of the circular channel, varying 
with the conditions of the wheel and fall from 3 to 
11 per cent. of the total power. These, and all the 
other results of the experiments, were given in an 
extensive series of tables. 

In the discussion upon this paper, the opinion ap- 
peared to be that the modern practice of making 
water-wheels very wide, so that the buckets were only 
about one-third full, was, with the good form of buc- 
kets now generally adopted, preferable to the use of 
the circular conduits recommended by the author, to 
the accuracy and usefulness of whose experiments full 
merit was accorded. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 

Botanic Society, 4. 
Statistical Society, 8. 
Medico-Botanical Society.—Anniversary. 


Sar. 
Moy. 


Tvuxs. Horticultural Society, 2. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Annual, 
— Linnean Society, 8.” 

- . ical Society, 8. 

Wen. al Society, § p. 8. 

> S, 8. 








y of Art 
— Microscopical Socicty, 8. 

Tur. Royal Society, 4 p. 8. 
— Royal Academy, 8.—Architecture. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Kotanical Society, 8. 

Royal Institution, 4 p. 8.—‘On some Phenomena of Electric 
Induction,’ by Mr. Faraday. 
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PINE ARTS 

A Series of Monumental Brasses, extending from the 
Reign of Edward I. to that of Elizabeth. Drawn 
and Engraved by I. G, and L. A, B. Waller. 
London, Pickering. 

Illustrations of Monumental Brasses. Nos. 1 to 5. 
Printed for the Cambridge Camden Society. Cam- 
bridge, Stevenson. 

Turse “shining effigies of brass"—these “ chronicles 

of birth, office, alliance, and promotion”—are among 

the most authentic memorials of costume of all kinds, 
military, civil, ecclesiastical, and are not without 
their use in historical investigation, and as specimens 
of ancient art. ‘The characteristic features of the 
ancient sepulchral monuments preserve, chrono- 
logically, a pretty close analogy with those of Eccle- 
siastical Architecture, to which, indeed, they may be 
regarded as handmaidens. ‘The brass effigies of the 

Seventeenth century—and it is to this class of monu- 

ments we are more especially applying our remarks— 

differ as much in purity and simplicity of religious 
feeling and expression from those of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, as the architectural lines of 

Cardinal Wolsey differ from those of William of 

Wykeham. 

Beginning with the earliest specimen of brass 


that of Sir John Dabernoun in Stoke Dabernon 
Church, Surrey, a.p. 1277, (see* Waller’s Monumental 
Brasses’)—and continuing a survey over a period of 
a century and a half, we find, with scarcely an ex- 
ception worth noticing, the attitude of all these 
effigies,—the man of war and of peace, priest and 
layman, earl and franklein, with hands uplifted 
in attitude of prayer—to be symbolical of pious 
aspirations after futurity. ‘The exceptions are 
usually of the higher clergy, who are represented in 
the attitudes of speaking. Legends accompanying 
the brasses are rare before a.p. 1350; after this 
period they become more frequent, but all breathe the 
same pious spirit. The most laconic, which state 
the name of the departed and date of his decease, con- 
clude with an entreaty for mercy :—‘ Cujus anime 
propicietur Deus,”——* Pries Dieux pur charite qe de 
lour almes aie mercie.” Where the brass effigy is 
more elaborate, all the ornamental accessories have 
consistently the same devotional expression. Ata 
somewhat later period, attitudes of prayer were 
altered to other positions, sentimental though less 
devotional in character. Thus in the effigies of 
Peter Halle and his lady in Herne Church (Kent), 
A.D. 1420 (* Waller’s M. B.’), the hands of the 
couple are joined, as if to say that even death did 
not sever their affection. Gradually self-glorifi- 
cation became the object of the effigy. ‘Thus the 
founders of churches perpetuated their acts of be- 
nevolence, and were represented, not with their 
hands praying, but as holding a model of the church 
which they had built. Not much to condemn in this, 
though the spirit of recording the act is somewhat 
boastful. A thousand times more pure in feeling are 
the effigies of Brian Roucliffe and his Lady, who up- 
hold an outline of the church of Cowthorpe, York- 
shire, a.p. 1494 (* Waller's M. B.’), than that of 
Handel and his array of musical instruments, and 
the announcement that “ He knows that his Redeemer 
liveth,” which probably was meant to apply to his 
own composition; or than the figure of Garrick in 
theatrical attitude; oreven than the best of Chantrey’s 
statues. At a later period we find the attitude of 
prayer abandoned for more worldly considerations 
than church-building—to exhibit the deceased's 
heraldry, &c., as in the brass of Sir Peter Legh and 
Lady in Wenwick Church (Lancashire), a.p. 1527 
(* Waller’s M. B.’). At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, legends on brasses became very fre- 
quent, and scarcely any are without them. The poor 
man, whose worldly means did not enable him to 
purchase masses, trusted to the prayers inscribed on 
his brass, and to those which visitors at his grave 
might in compassion say for him. Here are some 
specimens:—*O fili Dei, miserere mei”—* O mater 
Dei, memento mei”—* Of your charite pray for the 
sowles of »—* On whose sowle and all Christian 
sowles Jesu have mercy”—‘‘ Jesu mercy, Lady 
helpe.”—But we must not dwell longer on the reli- 
gious aspect of these monumental records, having 
some other features to notice. 

The study of these brasses is rendered most facile 
by the readiness with which copies of them may be 
taken. We have previously pointed out how easily 
impressions may be taken by means of the compo- 
sition called “heelball” (See Athen. No. 777); and 
here we may observe, that, though we inserted the 
letter of a correspondent, recommending another 
process No. 779), we still prefer the heelball. Our 
correspondent sent a specimen of his rubbing with 
heelball, and one of his own process; and certainly the 
examples proved his case, But, having tested his 
specimen with an average good rubbing by means of 
heelball, no doubt remains on our mind of the great 
superiority of the latter in respect of the clearness, 
sharpness, depth of colour, and cleanliness of the 
impression, whilst it has besides all the advantages of 
facility, of use, portability, and even fragrance. 

A collection of a few rubbings of good and cha- 
racteristic brasses might be very useful in education, 
and in reading English history they would convey to 
a young person’s mind a very accurate idea of the 
costumes and ranks of society in each era,—of the 
crusader, “in woven maile all armed warily”—of the 
priest, in hisembroidered garments, “a worke of rich 
entayle and curious mould woven with antickes and 
wyld imagery”—of the knight “in his cognisaunte all 
for the nones” —of the frankelein, ‘an anelace and 





effigies at present supposed to exist in this country — 


gipciere, all of silk, hung at his girdle,” 


The study of these brasses, and indeed of all art of 
the Middle Ages, should form part of the course of 
instruction at the government School of Design. In- 
dependently of their value for costume, they are sur- 
prisingly rich in suggestions for ornament, applica- 
ble to a variety of purposes. A systematic collection 
of rubbings of all existing brasses would be a national 
work creditable to the government which undertook 
it, and one which might be executed at a most insigni- 
ficant cost compared with its utility. The print room 
of the British Museum already has a beginning. No 
one who calls himself an historian, genealogist (how 
important they proved in the Camoys peerage case !), 
antiquary, topographer, herald, or artist can, or at 
least ought to, be unconscious of their valuable and 
important application. It may not be out of place 
to show where they are to be found in greatest 
abundance, and Mr. Hartshorne affords us the 
information very concisely. “It has been supposed 
that these monuments were introduced into Great 
Britain by the Flemings, that they came chiefly 
from Ghent, and are therefore mostly found in 
those countries, where they traded for wool. This 
very reasonable conjecture will explain why we meet 
with them in greater abundance on the coasts that lie 
nearest to their continent. In Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
and Kent, they exist in a greater proportion than in 
other counties. The influence of this taste extended 
itself very widely through Leicester and Northamp- 
tonshire. In the latter county we have still remain- 
ing 136 examples; the number of those originally 
existing cannot be computed at less than four times 
this number. As we travel westward, monuments 
become more rare. There are but few in Warwick- 
shire (some of the finest specimens are at Warwick, 
in St. Mary’s Church), Worcestershire, and Glou- 
cestershire, scarcely one in Shropshire, except at 
Llanwrst, none in North Wales.” As works of art, 
the earliest brasses are much the finest in character 
and expression, though rude and stiff in drawing. 
The art of engraving brasses had begun to degenerate 
before the Reformation, and before Henry VIII. set 
the example of plundering them ; and here let us ob- 
serve, that much as the Puritans did in pillage, they 
were far out-Heroded by their reforming predecessors, 
Very soon after the suppression of the lesser monas- 
teries, in the thirty-third year of Henry the Eighth,a 
statute was passed to prevent the exportation of brass, 
latten, and bell metal. We may trace this degeneracy 
in the general design as well as in the execution, and 
a good specimen is afforded in the brass of Andrew 
Evyngar, in All Hallows, Barking, London, a.p. 
1535 (* Waller’s M.B.’), where the sculptor has at- 
tempted an effect rather of tapestry, by the introduc- 
tion of several figures. On this point it is well observed 
in the ‘ Illustrations of Monumental Brasses,’ pub- 
lished by the Cambridge Camden Society, “ Brasses, 
in the few instances in which their use was retained, 
instead of the costliness and beauty of earlier examples, 
displayed a diminution in size, and a coarseness of 
workmanship, by no means consistent with the notion 
that the improvement and advancement of every art 
and science followed the dispersion of the so-called 
darkness of the Middle Ages.” In the later examples, 
too, the engraver travelled quite beyond the province 
of his art, by the insertion of shadows, attempting the 
effects of bas-reliefs, and realizing a mongrel, that was 
neither a raised sculpture nor a flat surface engraving. 
How great will be the reader's surprise to learn, 
that the Cambridge Camden Society, so rigid about 
the preservation of antiquity, have fallen, on this point 
of shading brasses, into some gross heresy ; and, not 
satisfied with backsliding in theory, are actually carry- 
ing it into practice most mischievously ! 

“We have not scrupled,” say the Society, “to 
give greater prominence to the effigies themselves 
in our engravings than their originals would strictly 
allow.” (This from a Society preaching the propricty 
of rigid restoration!) “ Viewed as works of art alone, 
monumental brasses demand our admiration, more 
for the fidelity of their representation, and for the 
victory achieved in them over a most stubborn and 
untoward material, than for any intrinsic beauty of 
design or execution. (!) Doubtless, the comparative 
worthlessness of modern attempts at imitation of this 
class of sepulchral memorials, raises our admiration 
of those skilful artists who could give, even in the 
harsh brass, many proofs of graceful taste and deli- 





cacy of workmanship, Still the greatest admirer of 
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their works cannot but confess, that with an unyield- 
ing sheet of metal as the material, and a graver’s 
tool as the only instrument, it would be impossible 
for any one to give morethan an outline (though, we 
allow, a most true and faithful outline) of the subject 
represented.” 

For the moment, we pass over what the Socicty 


“have not scrupled to do,” and merely express a 
dissent from their next paragraph, to ask whether the 
Society do not sce that “it being impossible to give 
more than an outline in brass,” no more should, 
therefore, be attempted. And no more was at- 
tempted in the beat period of the art. Will it be 
believed, that what was attempted and failed in the 
debased period of this class of monuments, this 
Society have not only done, but, what is much worse, 
essayed to justify? Professing to re-engrave se- 
veral monumental brasses because previous engray- 
ings of them were “ inaccurate,” the Society have 
actually taken upon themselves to insert shadows on 
brasses which are entirely destitute of them in their 
original state. We must allow them to justify this 
in their own words :— 

“In a work, then, such as ours, which professes 
chiefly to illustrate the costumes of past times, it seems 
natural, if not necessary, to give, by shading or other 
means, those embellishments to our portraits which 
we may be sure their artists would have secured to 
them if they could. Adhering closely to the trans- 
muted outline, and merely adding the graces of light 
and shade, (?) we seem, so far from doing injustice 
to our pattern, to be carrying out with our superior 
advantages the wishes of the original designers.(!) Tor 
it is most observable, that the very earliest brasses 
shew an attempt at shading, (?) though necessarily 
of a most coarse character; consisting, indeed, 
merely of crossed lines. But we have thus the best 
authority for shading as a principle, and may feel 
assured that the effigies we present are more vivid 
representations of their artist’s ideal than the nature 
of his materials ever allowed him to pourtray.(:) So 
far incompatible, indeed, was shading found to be 
with brass as a material, that the later specimens, 
which are generally elaborately shaded (such, for 
example, as those in Llanwrst Church), are so defi- 
cient in energy and life, as to be no less insipid to 
the ordinary observer than worthless to the man of 
taste.” 

It might have been inferred as reasonably certain, 
that if “elaborate shading” deprived the original 
brass of “ energy and life,” the same results would 
follow from shading a copy. The shaded brasses of 
this Society prove the fact clearly enough. But 
whatever the result, the process must be condemned, 
because its effect, whether good or bad, is to destroy 
the identity of the thing copied. Not a single brass 
shaded by the copyist is a faithful and trustworthy 
representative of the original. Why is the Society's 
work called “ Illustrations of Monumental Brasses,” 
when it is no such thing, but samples of costume 
adapted from ancient brasses, and even then not 
done over well? The simple truth is, that this pub- 
lication is quite unworthy of any Society. It seems 
to have been designed and executed without any 
consistent plan. Every number is different. In 
the first, the brasses are lithographed in oufline ; in 
the second, they are more coarsely drawn and tinted ; 
in the third and fourth, they are shaded; in the 
fifth, outline is restored. This shifting and changing 
might be excusable, if the publication of brasses had 
been undertaken for the first time; but the Socicty 
have no such excuse, and, in many places, admit an 
acquaintance with the works of Stothard and Cotman 
and others on the subject. Moreover, why, in a work 
on brasses, are things introduced which are not 
brasses, and have nothing to do with brasses ?. Thus, 
in No, 4, there are four plates of brasses, and four of 
other things; a window, sedilia, sanctum sanctorum, 
anda monument. Had this work been the produc- 
tion of an individual, it might have been left alone ; 
but issued, as it is, by an influential body, it becomes 
a duty to point out its errors, which, as respects the 
liberties taken with the representation of brasses, seem 
to us most mischievous in an artistic point of view. 
To the respective ranks of this body we say, “He! 
doctores sine doctrina; He! magistri artium, sine 
artibus. He! baccalaurei baculo quam lauro dig- 
niores !” We observe that a re-issue of these brasses 
is announced, Qur adviceis that the Society should 


entirely forget what they have done, and begin afresh, 
by taking as their model the publication of Messrs. 
Waller, This work is as commendable as that of the 
Camden Society is censurable. The engravings are 
accurate transcripts of their originals, reduced gene- 
rally on a scale of about three inches to a foot, and 
executed with the best taste and feeling. They are 
etchings tinted by the hand, and the heraldicenamel- 
lings are carefully picked out with the proper colours. 
The work leaves nothing to be desired, and is very 
moderate in price. 

Before we conclude, we have still a few words to 
add on one or two points, 

Antiquaries are divided in opinion whether it was 
intended to perpetuate family likenesses by means of 
these brasses. It seems to us, that when the artist, 
in representing a priest or a warrior, engraved the 
first in canonical garments, and the second in a coat 
of mail, and not in any fanciful abstraction of his 
own; and when, in representing a member of the 
family of Septvans, he employed the appropriate 
heraldic cognizances of the “seven ans” ; that going 
thus far and thus obviously in the way of identifica- 
tion, he would naturally do his best to identify the 
individual in respect of his own features. When we 
observe the extreme variety and individuality of 
countenance which prevail, we can have no doubts 
whatever that likeness was as much preserved as 
possible. The Camden Society take the same view, 
and for the following reasons; and we are glad to be 
reconciled with them on some points in this subject. 

“1, The very strongly marked features which occur 
in many effigics. An instance may be particularized 
in the present work, that of Archbishop Harsnett. 
If such a face were met with in a gallery of portraits, 
every one would at once pronounce it a likeness,— 
2. Very frequently effigies are found of two or three 
generations in the same family, and the family like- 
ness is remarkable. Now this, considering that the 
artists must have been different, is, in itself, a great 
presumption that the likenesses are real; but it is 
rendered still greater by the fact, that if a stranger 
become connected by marriage with the family, and 
his effigy exist, the character of the face will invariably 
be found entirely different from the preceding ones.* 
—3. We may ask, is it likely that the family of the 
deceased would have allowed so plain a face to be 
represented, as is frequently seen, were it not their 
desire to preserve the likeness? And why should 
artists, evidently capable of the highest efforts, deviate 
in the proportion of their figures so far from the beau 
idéal of the human form, except for the same reason 2” 

When we spoke of the earliest existing brass as 
dated 1277, we implied that earlier were supposed 
once to have existed. The eftigy of Simon de Beau- 
champ, who completed the foundation of Newenham 
Church, and died in a.p, 1208, is said to have had 
the best claims to rank as the most ancient, but this 
brass no longer exists. What an unexplained mys- 
tery it is, that here in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century we were engraving on metal, and two centuries 
and a half elapsed before we learnt to take impres- 
sions from engravings for book purposes ! 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

On Monday will be performed Shakspeare’s Tragedy of MACBETH. 
Macheth, Mr. Macieady; Banquo, Mr. Anderson; Macduff, Mr. 
Phelps; Le i) ,» Mrs. Warner; Hecate, Mr. H. Phillips: 

Sing? il Ir. Allen, &c. 

Bulwer’s Play of THE LADY OF LYONS. 
; Glavis, Mr. Keeley; Damas, Mr. Phelps; 

vy; Madame Deschappelles, Mrs. C. 

Pauntine, Miss Helen Faucit. 

Wednesday, KING JOHN. 

Thursday, for the last time, KING ARTHUR. 
BOY. The Pantomime every Evening. 


Cuassican Cuamper Concerts. —Mr. W. S. 
Bennett is wisely turning his talent as a pianist to 
account, by giving the public an opportunity of 
hearing some of the masterpieces of classical music. 
Ile began, on Monday evening, with Mendelssohn's 
Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, which, with 
the assistance of Mr. Lucas, was performed in the 
true spirit intended by the author. Mr. Bennett 
has, indeed, much of his model's solidity of touch 
and untiring animation of execution. These were 
again displayed in four numbers, from a ‘ Suite des 
Pieces,” composed by the performer,—of which we 
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* A remarkable cxample of this occurs in Hatley Cock- 





yne Church, Bedfordshire. 





have a word to say. They are cleverly written, and 
though difficult, were admirably executed; yet g 
monotony of effect pervaded them, arising from their 
being all more or less constructed on the same pat. 
tern of florid accompaniment to a boldly-marked 
cantabile. This system, if adopted, will reduce ql| 
pianoforte writing within narrow limits,—invention 
under such circumstances, confining itself to mere 
form of accompaniment; since any melody, no matter 
how old, will acquire a certain importance from 
this manner of treatment, till the trick is exhausted, 
At all events, when performing four short picces 
without pause, Mr. Bennett would have done well to 
have selected one in which the ear might have re. 
posed from the ceaseless whirl and undercurrent of 
scales and arpeggi. The other instrumental per. 
formances were a selection of preludes and fugues by 
Scarlatti, Handel, Bach, and Mendelssohn ; one of 
Beethoven’s trios for stringed instruments, which we 
are glad to find coming into request; and Beet. 
hoven’s impassioned Pianoforte Sonata in Dp minor 
(Op. 31). It did little credit to the earnestness of 
the patrons of native talent—sometimes so noisy in 
profession !—that so few had gathered together to 
enjoy the good playing and good music offered to 
them on this occasion. 








Drury Lane.—The revival and encouragement 
of English opera was one of the many worthy aims 
announced by the present lessee of Drury Lane, on 
commencing his labours. In pursuance of this design, 
his first measure was to adapt Handel’s ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,’ (neither an opera nor English) to the 
scenery of Mr. Stanfield ;—his second to dislocate Pur- 
cell’s music and Dryden’s drama of * King Arthur’ 
by the interpolation of new instrumental effects and 
unmeaning pageantry ;—his third, however, is the 
coup de grace—a version of Rossini’s ‘La Gazza 
Ladra:’ and whata version! But of this presently, 
We do not censure any management for adopting 
the course best calculated to fill its treasury in hard 
times like these ; but we must say that performances 
so strange had better have been preceded by pro. 
mises less high-sounding. Acquiescent in the false 
hopes they awakened, if not seduced by them, a 
large portion of the press and the musical profession 
were encouraged to vituperate as unpatriotic all who 
questioned the wisdom of the announcement. Not an 
opera, for instance, was translated for Miss Kemble 
which did not provoke an outery against that lady as 
a traitress to the cause of her country’s Art. Yet on 
what desperate courses, in bringing forward a new 
singer, has the theatre been driven, which was pro- 
fessedly conducted on principles superior to mere 
financial expediency !—the production of an Italian 
opera, miserably mutilated. We knew from the first 
that “ to this favour it must come at last”—that there 
exists no English musical drama, (not forgetting those 
of Bishop, Balfe, or Barnett) in which it would be 
advisable to introduce a singer of the high pretensions 
now demanded by the increased intelligence of the 
times ; and that, till our operatic dramatists conceive 
characters and understand musical effects, and our 
composers attempt nationality in place of a lifeless 
imitation, we must, out of poverty, not will, be driven 
to the German, or the French, or the Italian reper- 
tories. Let our brethren of the press consider this, 
nor vociferate for what does not exist ; lest such a 
raising of voices, by keeping alive false appreciation 
and impossible hopes, raise barriers in the way they 
desire to smooth, There is no progress without self- 
knowledge. 

‘La Gazza Ladra,’ as presented at Drury Lane 
on Saturday evening, has been mutilated with a de- 
gree of audacity and shortsightedness, the like of 
which we have only of late met in the transpositions 
of * Acis’ and the new instrumentation of ‘ Ye twice 
ten hundred deities.’ The first chorus is cut away, to 
the extinction of the musical entry of Pippo; the 
stretto of Ninetta’s duett with her father, defrauded 
of a good half; the terzetio, *O nume benefico,’ is 
snipped to pieces with remorseless industry, some 
four bars of the opening being removed ; subsequently 
Nineita’s great solo,* Benche sola,’ essentixl as an 
answer to IL Podesta’s rude approaches, is left out; 
and, lastly, a portion of the agitato. The largo 1s 
omitted from the first finale; the middle movement 
dispensed with from the duett between Ninetfa and 
Pippo—this last containing a aeeewsary part of the 
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trial scene is done away = _—— $ 

march is played without chorus or the 
the Sone affords one of the finest opportunities 
for the heroine contained in the opera ; the prayer 
replaced by Desdemona’s prayer from ‘ Otello;’"—and, 
for the lovely, and piquant, and popular finale, in which 
every singer is most felicitously displayed in turn, we 
have a vulgar bravura solo from the * Roberto Deve- 
reux’ of Donnizetti, though the principal singer (to 
whom so much of her necessary duty had been 
spared) was too worn out to execute it with the 
prilliancy which alone can make such shallow and 
hackneyed music pass current, Every one of these 
omissions and alterations is an outrage against musical 
discretion and dramatic propriety. 

Having fulfilled a disagreeable but necessary duty 
Jet us now speak of the two singers who made their 
first appearance on this occasion, — The soprano, Miss 
Sabilla Novello, has a musical voice, though its com- 

is not extensive: we were reminded by the large 
style of some of her phrases, and the general cast of 
her embellishments, that she has studied under that 
Archimage of masters, Pasta’s counsellor, the Che- 
yalier Micheroux. But she has still one half of her 
art to learn, as regards execution and, yet more, 
articulation. Her speaking voice was scarcely audible 
—probably from want of practice—since, when heard, 
its tones were agreeable, and told; but the words 
were not to be distinguished. Though little embar- 
rassed, she gave few indications of dramatic inten- 
tions; and, in fact, as almost every passage calling 
for the actress had been scrupulously removed from 
the part, it is fair to conclude that she was put for- 
ward on vocal rather than histrionic claims. The 
contralto, Miss — (the playbills forbid us to add her 
name) displayed far better aptitudes for the stage, 
as furas easy movements and a naive utterance go. 
Vocally, her part was reduced to a portion of the 
great prison duett : which was expressively executed, 
Her voice is deep, rich, and tuneful, with the ex- 
ception of a note or two, which ought, we think, to 
have been steadied ere she came before the public ; 
for such studies are made with difficulty when the 
wear and tear of a career is once begun. Of her 
execution she gave us no opportunity of forming an 
opinion, She appeared to take the house by surprise, 
and was enthusiastically applauded. 

We can only add a line or two, to say that Mr. 
Stretton, as the Justice, and Mr. Phillips, as the De- 
serter, were in wrong parts, pathos being the forte 
of the former, and brilliancy impossible to the latter; 
and that Mr. Morris Barnett, out of the trumpery 
part of the Jew Pedlar, contrived to create a cha- 
racter, which by its vividness, neatness of execution, 
and humour, is prominent in our recollections. 


Covent Garpen.—The masquerade of * Gustavus 
the Third’ has been revived. To call the work, as it 
is presented, an opera, would be to misuse language, 
to the insult of MM. Scribe and Auber. The lessee 
may plead that at L'dcademie Royale, all that is 
now performed of‘ Gustave Trois,’ is the final pageant, 
by way of a short piece of spectacle to help out a 
shabby evening. But all such measures and make- 
shifts are bad, and, we rejoice to add, increasingly 
dissatisfactory to the play-going public of England. 


action; the 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Jan, 2.—M. Elie de 
Beaumont laid before the Academy a specimen of 
quartz rock containing diamonds. This was wanting 
in geological collections; for hitherto the diamond 
had not been found in its natural bed, but detached 
from it, and in alluvial soils.—A letter, addressed to 
M. Arago, was received from M. Melloni, announcing 
the intended and speedy erection of an observatory 
on the spot called the Hermitage, on Mount Vesuvius, 
and also informing him that the King of Naples has 
given orders for the making of an artesian well in the 
large court-yard of his palace—M. Martin laid before 
the Academy a percussion musket, so contrived as to 
supply the percussion-caps by its own mechanism, 
and thus be a considerable saving of time to the 
soldier.—_M. Bravais made a communication relative 
to barometrical and thermometrical changes in high 
latitudes in the absenee of the sun. The results of 
the experiments made by M. Bravais show that with 
a very feeble variation of the thermometer that of the 
barometer is considerable, 


‘the rules. Guvn’rs wont hear of it ; tell her to call 





London Hospitals.—A writer in the British Maga- 
zine comments, with just indignation, on the accounts 
which are from time to time published in the maga- 
zines, professing to be records of{Hospital Expe- 
tiences, or Hospital Recollections. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a passage from a paper called, ‘ Walking 
the Hospitals,’ in a late number of Blackwood: and we 
think the reader will agree with us, that, if true, public 
hospitals ought to be put down as public nuisances; 
and instead of being, as we have heretofore thought 
them, an honour to the nation, they are a disgrace to 
it, and to civilization itself:—* In the passages, or in 
the lobbies, as you progress towards the wards, if you 
keep your ears open, you may hear not a few extra- 
ordinary dialogues. A group, consisting of one or 
two of the dressers, a knot of sisters, a surgery man, 
and some of the pupils, is collected at the stair-head, 
and at intervals you catch unconnected portions of 
their mingled professional conversation. ‘So Sally 
Dawes is dead this morning. Cuss the old cat! 
God be good to her, Betsy. What « world of trouble 
that wretch gived me in Mary’s ward! Never knowed 
when to have done calling for drink, night nor day !” 
‘Simon, have you got my blisters and poultices on 
your tray?’ ‘Here’s Goody Simpson’s darter says 
as how she knows her mother’s dead, an’ a hollerin’ 
like mad in the hairy. May she go up, sir?’ *’Gainst 


again to-morrow.” ‘ ITilloa, you, there, come up and 
carry down the stiff ’uns.”’ * How many, sir?’ * Let 
me see: Irish hodman, in Job’s ward—’ ‘ Beg your 
pardon, sir, but he’s not quite dead yet.’ ‘ Not dead! 
you rascal, do you suppose I'd have given you an 
order to take him down if he wasn’t dead’ ‘ Beg 
your pardon, ’sir, but he swears he won't die till God 
pleases.” * Won't he? We shall see whether or 
not. There’s Sally Dawes, she’s dead as a red 
herring, I'll warrant her.’ * Mr. Mugg, if the house- 
surgeon hears you neglected to leech the erysipelas 
leg in No. 9, you’ll hear of it.’ * Dear me, sir, what 
shall I do?’ ‘Clap on the suckers, and when they 
bite, take them off again. Say they’re yesterday’s 
bites.’ ‘That will be a dite. He! he! he!’ £ Stag- 
gers! I'll bet you two to five, in grog, Slashem’s 
lithotomy case capsizes the pail.’ ‘Say on the table, 
and I'll take you. Do you see anything verdant ?’ 
‘Oho!’ * Two to one against the woman in the puer- 
peral ward—What’s her name? Come, I'll back 
Death against the Doctor for any sum you like to 
name.’ ‘Kitty Foley, if you please, sir, has made 
up her mind not to submit to the operation.’ * What! 
after I have had the trouble of arranging the instru- 
ments; there’s gratitude for you! Tell her she 
must be operated on; the bill has been up this week ; 
tell her she'll die if she doesn’t.’ ‘She says, if you 
please sir, she only wants to be let die in peace.’ 
* What! and the whole class to be disappointed ! 
Impossible! Tell her she can’t be allowed to die in 
peace ; it’s against the rules of the hospital.’”’ It 
is impossible to doubt that such a dialogue, which, 
however, we are told may be overheard commonly 
in the passages and lobbies of our hospitals, is a pure 
invention, by some disciple of the Jack Sheppard 
school, but it is not therefore the less necessary to 
call attention to it; and we agree with the writer in 
the British Magazine, that “ there must be somewhere, 
something that ought to be amended, or something 
which ought to be contradicted.” 


A new Varnish.—The Hampshire paper mentions 
that, at the suggestion of Mr. ‘Thomas Grant, of the 
Royal Clarence Victualling Yard, a new varnish, 
manufactured of naphtha, is in future to be substituted 
for the paint now applied to the outside of the iron 
water tanks for her Majesty’s ships, the cost of which 
is only one-fourth that of paint. ‘The varnish has 
been well tested, and proved to be perfectly effica- 
cious, and is applicable to all sorts of wood and 
metal. 

Donkey Sedans.—Something like the old horse- 
litter of our ancestors has been revived in Egypt, as 
an improved means of crossing the Desert. These 
donkey sedans are described as similar in form to the 
common sedan chair, but much lighter. They have 
light ash poles, and are to be carried by two Arabian 
donkeys, one harnessed in front and the other behind. 








To CorresponDENTs.—There is ‘‘ no principle disclosed” 
in Mr. Crane’s letter; the publication, therefore, would not 





establish a claim to priority of invention, 
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with upwards of 300 Illustrations, beautifully printed on 
tinted papers; and bound in oa arabesque pattern of 
colours and gold. Large Ato. . pace 28. 

This is by far the best o Comic ey that we have seen. 
There is such a variety in the . any g' things of 
every sort, that the most fastidious will find something to his 
taste, and the mest experienced something new.” — Times. 

W. 8S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


w ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth, pric 
RITICISMS on ART, and SKETCHES of 
the PICTU Re GALLERINS ¢ of C RSGLAND. 


y 
With Catalogues of the Nationale Dalwini, Windsor Castle, 
Bayete, Court, and seven others, now first collected 
is criticisms on art are admirable, such as no + man 
could write.” —Tait’s Magazi 
“ The Catalogues alone are “worth twice the purchase money.” 
— Monthly Magazine, 
obn 








1, 


248, Regent-street. 


MEE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 2nd 


edition, just splished, » urice 10s. 6d., corrected, consider- 
ably enlarged, and illustrated with numerous oodcuts, con- 
taining the whole rationale of the science, with a new Theory of 
Galvanism, and formal for ascertaining its power; also the 
practice of Electro Gilding, Plating, &c., the processes for 
making Electro Medallions, the Electrotype: Gly phography, &c. -s 
comprising every circumstance likely to render the Treatise a 
complete and useful as possible. 

EF. Palmer, 103, Newgate-street, London ; and Longman & Co. 
Paternoster-row. 


NATURALIST’S LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo. price 6s., with 32 coloured. Plates, 
Portrait and Memoir of oent y, THE moadeegy 
ATURAL gy 4 I of SUN BIRDS ; 
r, Nectariniade. By Sir JARDIN 
Bein Vol. 36 of the Serie es. vhs B, Bart, F.RS.E, 
Vol. 35, Colonel C, H. ‘Smith’ 's Introduction to the Mammalia. 
was published December !. Vol. 37 ing the first volume of 
British Fishes, is expected to be ready” Hy a month; and the 
three volumes that remain to co meee the series, viz., the con- 
cluding portions of British Birds, British Fishes, and "Fishes of 
British Guiana, will follow in quick success ion. 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London ; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; 
Curry & Co. Dublin. 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT, 
Just published, royal 8vo. price 7s. 6d. coloured Plates. 
TREATISE on the ENLARGED TONSIL 
and ELONGATED UVULA, in connexion with Defects 
of Voice, Speech, and monving, Respiration Deglutition, Nasal 
Obstrug tion, Throat-C Cough, a he imper ect Developement 
f Health and Strength in Y outhe AMES YEARSLEY, 
Sarseoe to the Sackville-street Ear institution ; Author of ‘ Con- 
tributions to Aural Surgery,’ &c. 
e are induced to notice the work on account of the novel 
and important views it developes, Mr. Yearsley bas ably pointed 
out the intimate connexion which exists between certain morbid 
pas mngeen ra” the throat and ear and several imperfections of the 
voice sud spec great experience on these subjects a 
tles all he says to much at attention and consideration,”— 
Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 

















MR. HORACE SMITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ae all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
A M B R O N, 
THE MERCHANT. 
By the Author of *‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 
Also, just published, 
FREDERICK THE G GRE AT, His COURT and TIMES. 
Bited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. The Third and Fourth 
Volumes, completing - ep 


w days, 
MISS LAWR ANCES" TsTony of WOMAN in ENG- 
LAND, and Her Influence on Society and Literature. 1 vol. 
small 8vo. with Illustrations. 


mM. WILL “a LENNOX’S NOVEL, ‘THE TUFT 


R.” 3v 
Henry ¢ on “Publisher, 13, Great Marlborouzh-street. 
On Monday ment, Brive 6d., or forwarded by post on eight penny 
mns bein; ‘gsent to the Publisher, 


REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS and 
RESOLUTIONS of the GENERAL MEETING of 
ARTISTS, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern. Dec. 17, 1842. 
London : John Oliivier, 59, Pall Mall. 








w ready, imperial 8vo.5s. 2 = 
TRE x! XANTHIAN MARBLES, discovered ; in 
ASIA MINOR, 7a CHARLES FELLOWS, and now de 
posited in the BRITISH MUSE sUMs  shast Account of their 
y published, 
Mr. Fellows’ First ‘aaa of Travels in 
Minor. With Plates. Imperial 8vo. 28s. 
Mr. Fellows’ Discoveries in Lycia; bein 
Second Journal of Travels in Asia Minor. With Plates, &. 
perial 8vo, 2/. 2s. 


Acquisition and Teeneqpienen to 
Asia 
80, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





In demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, with a Map, 


HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED ; or, an pug inte the 
Earty History and Geocrapny of CENTR L AFRIC 
By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLE 7. 

“The additions thus made to historical, as contradistinguisheg 
from conjectural geography, can be at once seen and a 
ciate e gain for geography as subordinate to histoneal 
inquiry. which results from Mr. Cooley's omar. is equally great, 
eoce Hl] k is characterized throughout by acuteness and 
sound jud ”* Royal Geogr. Society's Journ. Vol. Xi1.—* 





1 vols. price 5s, each, bound in cloth, 

ALPY'S COMPLETE HISTORY. of ENG- 

LAND. By HUME, SMOLLETT, and RUGHES. The 

Continuation from the Accession of George, the, Third to the 

resent ‘Time. By the Rev. T. S. HU Prebendary of 

»eterborough. Hiustrated with 80 highly- “fi ine Engravings. 
Also, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. e 

Hughes’s History of England, from. i760 to the 

present 1 time. 
London: H. Wix, peepecinent. 





Publis ished this day, 8vo. pri 
OVE LE TI ‘ERS of MRS. PIOZZI (written 
when she was Eighty) to the Rendioome Actor, WILLIAM 
AU GUST v S CONWAY, aged Twenty-seven. 
“ Written at three, four, and five o ‘clock (in the morning) by 
an octogen: avy pen; a heart (as Mrs. Lee says) twenty- six years 
ay and, as H. L. P. feels it to ALL YouR own. "—Letter VI. 3rd 


i rR. Smith, 4, Old d Compton-s treet, Soho, London. 





This day is published, price | ™. by +» in 1 vol. post 8vo. with a 


HE LIFE of ROBE RT POLLOK, 
Ast hor of ‘ The C of tr 
his prother DAVID POLL )K, A.M. 
wittt SELECT ONS FROM HIS MANUSCRIPT. 
Lately ished. the 16th edition of 
The Course of Time. Price 7s. 6d. neatly bound 
in cloth, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, t Ii. Laurie, 53, Fleet-street, 
E of ihe ‘GHRONOLOGICAL suc. 
CESSION of the SOVEREIGNS of ENGLAND, exhibit- 
ing at one view the whole of the Regal History, from the earliest 
period to the present time, with a Map of England divided into 
the Sanen Hleptarchy. And, as a companion, 
The Roman History, from its commencement to 
the Fall of the Empire, with a Plan of Ancient Rome. Price 
. each coloured. A 
Also, Outlines of the above, for the Exercise of 
Students. Price 1s. each. 








New Burlington-street, Jan. 14, 1843. 
R. BENTLE Y WILL PUBLISH 
DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 

1. ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. By MARTINGALE. In 
1 = small 8vo. 

. TITIAN: a ROMANCE of VENICE. By R. SHEL- 
TON MACKENZIE, L.L.D. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3. THE DOUBLE DUEL; or, HOBOKEN. By THEO- 
DORE S. FAY, Author of ‘ The Countess,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

4. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to KALAT; including 
an Account of the ipeusseetion at that laces in 1840, anda Memoir 
on Eastern Balochistan. By CHARLES MASSO} Form 
ing the Fourth Volume of his JOURNEYS IN BALOCI IST AN, 

c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a new Map of the various Coun- 
tries on either one of the Indus, traversed by the Author, pre- 
pared by Himse 

5. THE PmANPAsetagonea of FUN. By ALFRED 
CROWQUILL,. = 2 vols. with about 150 — 

EW WORKS NOW REA 

1. THE COURT of ENGLAND, no + ‘the HOUSES of 
NASSAU and HANOVER. By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of Engiond during the Reign 
of the Stuarts.” In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

2. SECOND SERIES of the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
or, MIRTH and MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esa. 
With Illustrations by Leec’ 

3. THE vo tinchnp onal By Avpert Situ, Esq. 
| Ady vols. post 8vo. with characteristic Illustrations by Leech. 


4. THE HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 
rains ANCIENT GREECE, By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. In 3 
vols, 8vo, 

. THE JACK O'LANTERN (LE FEU-FOLLET); or, 

Tie. PRIVATEER. A Story b hwy Sea. By J. FENIMORE 

PER, Esq. Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

=< A VISIT TO ITALY IN 1841. By Mrs. Trotiore, 

Author of * Paris and the Parisians,” * Vienna and the —y—_ 
* Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 2% vols. demy 8vo. 

:. ALLEE NEEMROO, the BUCHTIAREE ADVEN- 
TU ER, A Romance of Persia ia. By J. B. FRASER, Esq., Au- 
ane of * ‘The Kuzzilbasb,’ ‘The Persian Adventurers,’ &e. In 
3 vols. post 8vo, 

8. THE ADVENTURES of a LEGATEE; or, CHARLES 
HARCOURT. A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

9. NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALO- 
CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the- PANJAB; ty incladiog s 

Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. By C 
M N, In 3 vols. Svo. with numerous Plates, &c. 

10. THE HAND-BOOK of SILK, COTTON, and WOOL- 
LEN MANUFACTURES, By Dr. W. C. TAY ‘LOR, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Price 2s. 6d. 

Richard Bentley, New Daiegien-cinest, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





owe all our ace urate knowledge of the early movements of a 
Moors and Arabs in Negroland to the researches of the judicious 
Cooley. * The ohn tre of the Arabs’ well deserves perusal,” 
Friend of Africa.—* Un travail consciencieux, et qui demandait 
de grandes '—Bulletin de Soc. Ge cogr. 
London: J. Arrowsmith, 10, , Soho-equare; and all Booksellers, 








——. 
Handsomely bound in — ite Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
e 6s. 6d. 


[ELUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBL 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EC a 4g 
By C. TAYLOR, L.L.D 
Ae ‘om the British Magazine. 
“ This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most 
interesting subject.” 


From the Birmingham Herald, 

“Avaluable and indispensable accession to the library of 
every biblical student. 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 

udy of the Scriptures 
“ Nearly three a texts of Scripture are more or less 
din this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and intere +> 
London: Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 


NEW CLASSICAL ape age 
Just published, Part 1, price 4s. 

DICTIONARY of GREEK: a ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and My ear OGY. By VARIOUS CON. 
TRIBU TORS, Edited by WILLIAM 8M MI TH, Ph, D., Editor 
of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek ate 4 Roman Antiquities.’ Mlustrated 
by numerous Engravings on Wood. The Work will be con. 

tinued in Quarterly = and willform One Octavo Volume, 

ately published, 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANY 1¢ OITTSs. By various Contributors. Edited by Dr. W. 
Smit rs vol. 8vo. Illustrated by 500 Engravings on Wood, 
Uy (6s. cloth lettered. 

““We do not pretend to have examined this Piston 
throughout ; ay the articles which we have consulted appe: 
tous admirabl y done: they are terse in style, and pregneet vat 
not cumbrously so, with accurate knowledge; the best and /atest 
authorities are constantly cited....1t was a work much wanted, 
will be invaluable to the young st student, and, as a book of refer- 
ence (it is a single d 8vo.), will be 
most acceptable on the library-table of every scholar.’’—Quar- 

terly Review, June, 1842. 

*,* A Prospectus, with the List of Contributors to each 

Work, may be had on application to the Publishers, or through 
sell 
pas Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 


ARSHALL & CO., 12, Curzon-street, con- 
tinue to supply WRITING PAPE RS, &c. at city prices, 
z.:—Letter paper, 95., 10s. 6d., 12s., .; ream note, 4s., 65., 
8s.; palace note paper, five quires, 1s. 6d. ; sealing wax, 3s. per 
lb. ; card plate engraved, 100 pri 4s. * Newspapers lent c 
read, 9d, per bay neat leather" biotin cases, Is. 6d., 
lock, 3s.; fane j inkstands, and every kind of article suitable for 
resents, equally cheap; envelopes, with stamps on, ls. per 
} ver h. leather envelope cases, 2s. 6d. Circulating 
Library; terms, 3/. 3s. per annum ; Ii. 6d. half year; \6s. 
r quarter.—12, Curzon-street, corner ‘of , 83S, Orders 
+ post punctually attended to. Goods sent any distance. 


THs WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 

At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
= G Es 
TrustoorG Todd. Frag MP | Gslonel W. iL, Meyrick. 
POT 5 ae Aldous, Esq. Richer Halliwell, Esq. 
Col. G. E. Pratt Barlow ‘Shera Fr. has ie, Esq. 
te ard Mott, E n 
Freck — ie 














m Crake, Esq. 
Thomas Fielder Esq. 
Paeciee ‘inch Bsa. 


oe M. od, Keg. Esq. 
William B. France 
Col. E. Boscawen Frederick 
Stephen Garrard, Esq, 


Thomas lore, Kea Esq. 
Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 
Geo. Pitt, Esq. 

Jobn Pringle. Esq 

piaers 8. 3s Stephenson, Esq. 
J. W. Thrupp. 

John White, Esq. 


Chas. Burgo; ‘The Rev. George Fisher 
Thorns Hav —~ ge Boal | MD oLN Edward Hall, Esq. 
sician—Charles J. Roberta, -» 31, New Bridge-stree' ty 


Blac _ 
seeattotaaes M. Arnott, New Burlington-street. 
Seen oomes rath jag a -street. 

A Dividend gy ae ¥, po v di ™ =< ae > the \st 
January, 1842. ition amoui 
ty’ per. ¥ oa th 7 { an a received, was ogo to all I Pol 
ces entitled to share therein 

Four-Afths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits are divided ane 
the Assured at in ervals of five 3 years ; and all Policies on whic! 
two ave nm made, pai ipate 

The: rolits respectively allotted may be received by th the 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annua 
mium, or by adding to the Relics an equivalent peversionsly 


lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
nl Devas eee hh arcn tin and 
le 
at the General eetings of the ae, BROWNE, Actuary. 
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ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
P 70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 
; Directors. 
ae Esq. M.P.. | Sir W. Heygate, Bart. and Ald. 
Matthiag Atewond. Esq. F.R.S.| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esa. 
W, Stanley — ps | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. | J, Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. George Shum Storey, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. C, Hampden Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Es S.'| Matthew Whiting, E: 
“The Plan of 
vantages 0! Ra 
‘Pe the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
By Ady ‘an the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Descending Scales of Byeralam, have been framed to suit the 
ience of all parties. 
cre Hates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
sroved calculations, and these being verified by the experi- 
once of the Otlice during Forty Years, are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
Tecording to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 
The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
alarge paio-UP Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprictors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ji rtnersbip. _ 
tet icles are urchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. oe 
yspectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Agents of te Company appointed 
i City and principal ‘Town in the Kingdom. 
ee R. TUCKER, Secretary. _ 
VAGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, 
Kstablished by Act of Parliament, 1807. 
Divectors—John Richards, Esq. Chairman. 
Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart. F.R.S., Deputy Chairman, 
The Rt. Hon. Sir G. Onseley,| Charles 'T. Holcombe, Esq. 
Bart. F.R.S. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir A. Denman Croft, Bart. Peter Skipper, Esq. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John W ilson,| John Spurgin, M.D. 
K.C.B. ee: Henry Tufnell, Esq. M.P. 
Chas. B. Baldwin, Esq. M.P. | William Wybrow, Esq. 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE. 
The Directors have caused new ‘Tables to be calculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two Sexes are at 
all ages distinguished ; in consequence of this improvement the 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordinary 
rates; the Female Lives lower than any other office. 
Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of 1001, to be 
received on the death ofa 


. M.D. F.R. ‘sq. ’ 
this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Life A 














MALE. ae FEMALE. 
Age.|Seven years.) Whole life. ||Seven years.| Whole life. 
20 3 2 6 || £1 0 et 15 1 

2910 | 
344 | 
: 412 4 | 

J (aera es § Z 
Prospectus exhibiting this remarkable distinction at ever! 

age, a be obtained at the Office of the Company. oj 

Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the assured for the 

whole term of life, whether residing abroad or at home. 
By order, HENRY P. SMITH. Actuary. 
7 Y iv > * y a 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
J PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
This Institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
4 Viet. cap. 9), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
ife Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of its 
plan, and its claim to public preference and support, have been 
proved incontestibly, by its extraordivary and unprecedented 
success. 
Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 

The etfect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realized. ‘Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age 
of thirty, who by the payment of 52 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be- 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. ‘Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
may at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
or dispose of in any way be may think proper. 

tailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Aonurances, may be obtained at the Ollice. 
ETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o’clock, for the dispatch 

of business. 
REEMASONS' and GENERAL LIFE 
- np ASSURANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
[TEREST COMPANY, No. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


n 

ae Directors—Swynfen Jervis, Esq. Chairman. 

William Day, Esq. a George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq. 
Sir William H, Dillon, R.N.| | Managing Director 

K.C i, z George Henry Lewes, Esq. 
Frederick Dodsworth, Esq. Richard Alex. Price, Esq. 
Joseph Hol, Es. ir Thomas Ussher, K.N. C.B. 

es Jephson, > .C.H. 
William King, Esq. 
8. Servi Trusteso— Sie W. HL Dates, BN. ECE M.D 
8. Jervis, Esq. . U. Thomson, Esq. M.D. 
Bankers—The London & Westminster Bank, 9, Waterloo-place. 

7 , Medical Advisers. 
H.U.Thomson,M.D. Piccadilly. | H. B.C. Hillier, Esq. Gower-st. 
H. 8. Illingworth, Esq. Arlington-street. 

‘ 5 Legal Advisers. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, M.P. William Hayes, Esq. 

This Office unites the benefit of a Mutual Association with the 
Security of a Proprietary Company, and offers to the Assured 
anongst others the following advantages :— 

1. Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any time 
Previously, for one-half of the premiums for the first five years, 
upon Assurances for the whole of life, a plan peculiarly advan- 
tageous for securing loans. 

a In loan transactions, the lender seeured against the risk of 

borrower going out of Europe. ° 

3. Sums assured to become payable AT GIVEN AGES, OR 
DEATH, if previous. _ 

4, Policiesindefeasible ; fraud alone, not error, vitiating them, 
and in case the Renewal Premium remains unpaid, the Assu- 
Tance may be revived at any time within s1x MONTHS, upon 
satisfactory proof of health, and payment ofa trifling fine. 

5. Oflicers in the Army and Navy, and panponavecliibar abroad, 
or proceeding to any part of the world, may be assured upon 
ewitable terme. iM hi a 

mmediate, Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities granted ; 
and Endowments for Children and every other mode OF provi: 
“Ai te set wil be foun to bare be 

l the rates will be foun ave been computed as low as is 
Gonsistent with security, JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 








CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | ] 


No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : established 1823. 
ampowerse by Act of Parliament. 3 William IV. 
Directors—The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. Thomas Edgar, Esq. 
Stephen Nicolson Barber, Esq. | Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 


Francis D Req. "4 Charles Mortis, F: 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. Yharles Morris, Esq. 
Captain Robert Gordon, R.N. Sonn Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician—Jobn Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S., 27, Dover-street. 
Surgeon—Benjamin_ Travers, Esq. F.1.S., 12, Bruton-street, 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq., 12, Essex-street, Strand. 
Ac‘uary—James John Downes, Esq. F.K.A.S. 
Secretary—Campbhbell James Downer, Esq. 
Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other office that 
entitle the assured to participate in the profits, as follow :— 
ANNUAL PREMIUM PER CENT. 
Agel5 | 20 | 2% 30 3 4 | 4 | 50 
£1 108/147 1190/243/210 1 /21I99/31191480 
‘The bonus declared in 1834 amounted upon an average to 16/. 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was declared, amounting on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 
Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or will be forwarded 
to persons resident in the country, on application. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
LONDON, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and BOMBAY. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
Colonel Sir Richard Armstrong, William Kilburn, Esq. 

C.B. K.C.T. & 8. | Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 

The Directors of the Universal Life Assurance Society invite 
attention of Assurers to the returns afforded to Policy holders 
by their office, as detailed in the statement below, and baving 
every reason to expect that the returns in futare years will be 
equally favourable, the Directors recommend an early applica- 
tion to secure so important a benefit. . ‘ 

‘The following Table will show the operation of the Reductions 
made by the Society :— 

Age 
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nee eee ae Orisinal | pinapal 
ohey late 0} sum riginai | oft. | Premium 
was Policy. | Assured.| Premium. | Reduction. payable in 

issued. | | 1810-41-42, 





£19 6 0 | £714 
24 8 oO; 15 
-- 3110 80; 1212 
- 1,000 42 15 2513 0 | 17 2 
-_ 1,000 66 11 3919 0 26 12 
D. JONER, Actuary, 1, King William-street. 
Agents, with a Board of lanagement, at 
Caleutta.. Messrs. BAGSHAW & CO. 
Madras — HALL, BAINBRIDGE & CO, 
Bombay — LECKIE & CO, 


Crs LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


|May 1834] £1,000 
oe 1,000 


1,000 











Directors. 
George H. Hooper, Esq. Chairman. 
Lieut.-Colonel Moody, RK. Deputy-Chairman. 

ohn Chapman, Esq. Jameson Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale, Esq. Sir John Kirkland. 
James Colquhoun, Esq. Richard Norman, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Foq, Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
Rear-AdmiralJ. W. D. Dundas, | William Whitmore, Esq. 

C.B.M.P. | John Wilson, Esq. 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 


RAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS.—As 
every Subscriber to the “ London Art-Union” will very 

shortly obtain possession of the Print issued by THe Society, 
and as to frame it in an elegant, and not costly, manner, will be 
a most desirable object to many of the possessors, Mr. BIELE~ 
FELD begs to announce that he has prepared a Frame expressly 
for the Print of the ‘Saints’ Day’—the presentation print of the 
London Art-Union. It is manufactured of Papier Maché, a 
lighter, more elegant, and more durable material than any 
hitherto used for this purpose. 

Papier Maché Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 

“Prcorurg Framgs.—We direct the especial attention of all 
persons interested in this sunject to the frames for pictures 
manufactured by Mr. Bielefeld. Ther are of papier maché, 
and the advantages they possess over the ordinary composition 
frames are so strong and so numerous, that they must, inevitably, 
be brought into general use. They look exceedingly attractive, 
and are in reality as much so as if they had i through the 
hands of the carver, and been produced at about ten times the 
expense. ‘The gilding tells with very brilliant effect ; and, no 
matter how elaborate the pattern may be, they have a clearness 
and sharpness that we have seldom, or never, seen obtained in 
composition.” — Art-Union. 


W ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 

meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty. established 
132 years, 3, Birchin-lane. ‘The finest description of Watches at 
the lowest prices, consistent with maintaining that character for 
superiority of workmanship which has distinguished their esta- 
blishment during that period, ‘The compensated duplex Watch, 
upon the principle of their Chronometers, to which government 
awarded the prizes three successive years, combines perfect 
accuracy with the utmost elegance, and is not surpassed by the 
pocket Chronometer. W. & Son have devoted considerable at- 
tention to the patent lever Watch, and considerably reduced the 
price, together with the small horizontal for ladies. ‘They can 
offer a large selection of Second-hand Watches, at little above 
half the original cost. ‘The utmost value allowed for old 
Watches in exchange. The most experienced workmen in the 
repairing department are employed on the premises for foreign 
and English manufacture. 

Webster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, London. 
























Exposé of the folly of ascribing Nervousness to Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowel C laint Just published. edition, by Dr. 
Moseley, price 5s. (“* This is the best book on nervousness we 
have."’"— Prof. S—., Surgeon.) je 

LEVEN CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or 
4 MENTALCOMPLAINTS, Simpkin & Marshall, and all 

Booksellers. A clergyman of Cambridge University, having 

cured himself of a nervous complaint of fourteen years’ dura- 

tion, and in eight years, out of 9,000 patients, knows not 20 un- 
cured, offers, from benevolence rather than gain, to cure others, 

Low spirits, sleeplessness, mental debility, exhaustion, deter- 

mination of blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failure 

of memory, incapacity for study and business, restlessness, irre- 
solution, wretchedness,indecision delusion, melancholy thoughts 
of self-destruction, insanity, &c., are curable by this discovery. 

Most recover in six weeks, Means of cure sent to all parts at 

the cost or half the cost prices, and no fee for advice demanded. 

Apply to, or address, post paid, Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Char- 

lotte-street, Bloomsbury. At home from 11 till 3. 





CASTOR OIL.—H. Taytor, Chemist, 10, Pall 

Mall, London, bas prepared Castor Oil in a concentrated 
form, enclosed in Capsules of Gelatine, by which the disagree- 
able taste of this medicine is entirely avoided. ‘They will be 
found the most pleasant method of taking that safe aperient 
medicine, T se is from one to four capsules. In Boxes at 
2s. 6d. each, and can be sent by post for 4d, 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
IMCO’S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most 


eflicacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons 
suffering from Influenza; the two first doses generally arrest 
the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perse- 
verance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs. as well as 
recent ones in adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently 
by the first), and asthmatic persons, who previously had not 
been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit 
from the use 0} Sold by A. Willoughby & Co., late B. G. 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, and all Medi- 
cine Vendors, in bottles at ls. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each. 











Auditors—J. H. Forbes, Esq.,G. Hankey, Esq., 0. O Esq. 
Physici (Dr. James Johnson, 8, Suffulk-place, Pall Mall Kast. 

ysictans \ Dr, C. F. Forbes, F. K.H., 23, Argyle-street. 

Surgeon—Samuel Solly, -R.S., 1, St. Helen’s-place, 

Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hale, Boys, and Austen. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 
Actuary—J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 

The advantages of this Office, among others, are :— 

1. A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 
augment the sum assured. a + 

‘The following Bonuses have been assigned to all Policies, of 
at least three years’ standing, effected for the whole duration 


of Life :— 
FIRST DIVISION, IN 1832. 
From 18s. to 2/. 12s. per cent. per annum on the sums assured, 
varying with the age, being equivalent, on the average, to 
264 per cent. on the premiums pelt. 
SECOND DIVISION, IN 1839. 
From upwards of 1/. to upwards of 3/, per cent. per annum 
on the sums assured, or, on the average, 33 per cent. on the 
remiums paid for the preceding seven years. 
_ 2. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the polic 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of suc 
premiums has ceased. ( y 
. The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any 
e for interest to proprietors. . 
‘arties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in 
or Dy oa to all parts of the World, at premiums calculated on 
Tea ata, 
5. Claims to be paid within three months. 
6. The assured may Gagese of their policies to the Company. 
7. No charge but for policy stamps. 
__ The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the Office 
in London, or of the Company's Agents. 
T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 


EALLY ADVANTAGEOUS.—W. E tse, 


Jeweller, &c., 34 and 35, Burlington Arcade, (Burlington- 
gardens’ end), gratefully avails himself of this opportunity to 
return his acknowledgments to his numerous and distinguished 
connexion, not only for the flattering support accorded to him 
for so many years, but for the patronage daily bestowed on him 
in consequence of his recent announcement. W. E. now begs 
to inform the Public that the lease of the back part of his pre- 
mises being about to expire, he must still continue to lessen his 
Stock, and that, consequently, for a short time to come he will 
continue to offer it at very reduced prices. It consists of 
splendid Jeweller. yatches, Clocks, Dressing Cases, Card 
Cases, Silver and Plated Goods, &c. - Else will be compelled 
permanently to relinquish the sale of certain articles, which will 

tly be disposed of considerably under their original 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, under the 
Special Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the 
Koyal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.—This Oil has 
acquired celebrity for its truly extraordinary ——- and 
fecundity in nourishing preserving. and beautifying the Human 
Hair. It imparts an additional vigour to the roots, together 
with a glossy brightness, and a beautiful tendency to curl. For 
inducing an accelerated growth of Whiskers or Moustache, the 
ACASSAR is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In refer- 
ence even to the Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is 
found attended with the happiest eflects.—Mild, invigorating, 
stimulative, and purifying, it materially assists in dispelling 
scurf or-dandriff, and renders supererogatory the use of the 
fine-comb. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., Family (equal to four small) 
10s. 6d., and double that size 21s. per Bottle. 

CAUTION.—Ask for “ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and 
see that those words are on the Wrapper. as much pernicious 
trash is now offered to the Public as * Macassar O1L” by Per- 

poarent gonpocteniy. 

Sold by the Proprietors, A. RowLanp & Son, 20, Hatton- 
garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


THE LATE GEORGE BUTLER. 
ILLIAM JACKSON, formerly with the late 


Mr. A. Jobn Mariner, and now successor to the late Mr. 
George Butler, 93, Cheapside, corner of King-street, London 
established 1616.—GEORGE BUTLER’S FLUID EXTRACT of 
SARSAPARILLA, now prepared solely by his successor, Wil- 
iam Jackson, isthe Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla of the 
London Pharmacopeia, concentrated to such a degree that a 
dessert spoonful diluted with a quarter of a pint of water is pre- 
cisely the same as the compound decoction ordered by the 
Royal College of Physicians. Purchasers are earnestly re- 
quested to test by dilution the relative strength of this prepara- 
tion with others sold under a similar name, and he feels assured 
that the superiority of the preparation made by him and his 
predecessor, its purity. and the great care bestowed in the pro- 
cess of evaporation, will always ensure the decided approbation 
and preference which it has received of the medical profession. 
/. Jackson is unwilling to refer to the invidious observations 
annexed to an advertisement (for obvious reasons) of a similar 
preparation by “an individual in the same street,” but he is 
anxious to maintain the credit of the above preparation, and to 
state that his coucern has always been known asa Medical and 
Dispensing Establishment, and that “ Turlington’s Balsam,” 
“ Stoughton’s Elixir,"’ and other nostrums of a like character, 
have never been sold at his establishment with his name at- 
tached ehevete as the proprietor of them. He declines takin 
any further notice of the malignant remarks alluded to. ° 
Jackson begs to repeat the caution that there exists no con- 
nexion between his establishment and any other of the name 
of “ Butler.” T2qete, theneteve, to observe that the labels have 
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Ww ORKS ‘RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
By JOHN HATCHARD & SON, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


(OPPOSITE THE ALBANY). 





1, 
New Work by the Bishop of Chester. 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL 


TO THE ROMANS, 


AND THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


By JOUN BIRD SUMNER, D.D., LORD BISHOP of CILESTER. 


With PREFATORY REMARKS on the DOCTRINE of JUSTIFICATION, 


2. A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of 
the GOSPELS of ST. MATTHEW and ST. MARK, in the 
form of Lectures, intended to assist the practice of domestic 
instruction and devotion. The 6th edition, 1 vol. 8yo., or 
2 vols. 12mo. price 9s. cloth. 


3. A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of 
the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE, in the form of Lectures. The 
3rd edition. In 1 yol. 8vo., or in 2 vols. 12mo. price 9s. 
cloth. 


4. A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of 
the GOSPEL of ST. JOHN, in the form of Lectures. 3rd 
edition, in 1 vol. 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo. price 9s. cloth. 


5. A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of 
the ACTS of the APOSTLES, in the form of Lectures. In 
1 vol. 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo. price 9s. cloth. 





By the same Author, 
6. A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of 


the GENERAL EPISTLES of JAMES, PETER, JOHN, 
and JUDE, in the form of Lectures. In 1 vol. 8vo., or 2 
vols. 12mo. price 9s. cloth. 


7. CHRISTIAN CILARITY: its Obli- 
gations and Objects, with reference to the present State of 
Society. IN A SERIES OF SERMONS. 2nd edition, 
12mo. price 6s., or 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


8. APOSTOLICAL PREACHING 
CONSIDERED, in an Examination of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Also, Four Sermons on Subjects relating to the Christian 
Ministry, and preached on different occasions. 8th edition, 
enlarged, 8vo. 10s. Gd. cloth. 


SERMONS on the PRINCIPAL 
FESTIVALS of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH ; to which are 


added, Three Sermons on Good Friday. Sth edition, 8vo. 
10s. Gd. cloth. 





In 1 yol. 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo. price 9s. cloth. 


10. The EVIDENCES of CIIRISTL 
ANITY, derived from its NATURE and RECEPTION, 
Gih edition, Uvo. 10s. 6d., or in 1 vol. 12mo. price Gs. cloth, 

A SERIES of SERMONS on the 
CHRISTIAN FAITH and CHARACTER. 8th edition, 
8vo. 10s. Gd., or 12mo. Gs. cloth. 

12. A TREATISE on the RECORDS 


of the CREATION, and on the MORAL ATTRIBUTES of 
the CREATOR. Sth edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s. cloth. 


13. FOUR SERMONS on SUBJECTS 
relating to the CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. Preached on 
different oceasions. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 


14. FIVE CHARGES delivered to the 
CLE RGY of the Dioecse of CIESTER, at the Triennial 
Visitations in 1829, 1832, 
Svo. price 6s. 


2. 
A DEFENCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


1835, 1838, and 1841. In 1 yok 


FROM THE ATTACKS OF THE TRACTARIANS; 


OR, A SECOND PLEA FOR THE REFORMED CHURCH. 


By the Rev. CHARLES SMITH BIRD, M.A. F.E.S; 
Lai 


te Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 


Author of ‘A Plea for the Reformed Church,’ and ‘ Lent Lectures on the Catechism.’ 


3. 


Dedicated, by permission, to H.M. the Queen Dowager. 


THE APOSTLES CREED 


Considered in relation to the wants of the religious sense, | 


and certain crrors of the present day. 

By the Rev. THOMAS GRIFFITH, A.M. 
Minister of Ram's Episcopal Chapel, Homerton ; 
Author of ‘ The Spiritual Life,’ &c 
1 vol. 12mo. price 10s. cloth, 


6. 
BAMPTON LECTURE, 


1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
4. 
TRUTH ON BOTH SIDES; 


oR, 
Can THE BELIEVER FINALLY Fatt? 


By STAFFORD BROWN, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, Derry Liill, Wilts. 
1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. cloth. 


2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 


5. 
THE SECOND SERIES 
OF 
PROVERBIAL PILLLOSOPITTY. 
By MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq. 
Author of ¢ Proverbial Philosophy,” First Series, 
4th Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


1842. 


CHRIST AS PROPHET, PRIEST, AND KING. 


A VINDICATION of the CHURCIL of ENGLAND from THEOLOGICAL NOVELTIES, being the BAMPTON LECTURE for 1842. 
By the Rev. JAMES GARBETT, M.A., Professor of Poetry. 


‘. 

AN APPEAL TO TIE RUBRIC: 
In a Review of the several Clauses of the Ritual Code. With 
Suggestions for General Uniformity in the Public 
Services of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. 

By SAMUEL ROWE, M.A. of Crediton, Deyon. 

1 vol. feap. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 





8. 
THE REPLY, 
2nd Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION 
SACRAMENTAL JUSTIFICATION, 


Not the Doctrine of the English Church, in a Letter 
addressed to the Lord Bishop of London. 


By the Rev. J. T. HOLLOWAY, D.D. 
Minister be Fitzroy Chapel. 


THE TION, C. "GRIMS TON’S 


and | 


9. 
ON SELF EDUCATION 
AND 
3 FORMATION OF CILARACTER, 
Addressed to the Young. 
By MRS, TOPE. 
1 vol. 180. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


COMMON PRAYER BOOK AND PROPER LESSONS. 


N.B. The peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists in having the entire Morning and Evening Services, in a large clear type, in two portable volumes, one for the Morning, 


SECOND SIZE 


LARGEST SIZE ...... Sevcersocecseceses £2 00 uw 
SMALLEST SIZE : 


and the other for the Evening. 
THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOW :— 
Mor. elegant. Plain. 
15 0 
11 0 
110 





Calf. 
£110 0 
15 0 
016 0 


London: J. HATCHARD & SON, Piccadilly : who have constantly on hand a large assortment of Bibles, Prayers, and Companions to the Altar, 


in every variety of binding. 





London; James Houmas, 4, Touk’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday, | at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun FRANcIs; 
and Newsyenders,—Agents; for Sc OTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; —for IxsLanp, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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and sold by all Booksellers 
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